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The Weirdstone of 


Brisingamen 
ALLAN GARNER 


‘Mr. Garner has written one of those grand tales that 
(like Tolkein’s story of the Hobbit) may well be read a 
hundred years hence as eagerly as it is read now.’ 

THE SCOTSMAN 12s 6d 


Stella Weaver 


SISTERS AND BROTHERS 
The story of a refugee girl who comes to live in England. 
‘A book of unusual qualities.’ naom: Lewis 12s 6d 


Gillian Avery 
THE ELEPHANT WAR 
‘Based on an incident of 85 years ago it is great fun 
and triumphantly alive.’ rue cuarpIAN 12s 6d 


The Far-Distant Oxus 
KATHARINE HULL & PAMELA WHITLOCK 
*This book is alive from beginning to end.’ 
ARTHUR RANSOME 12s 6d 
Master of Morgana 
ALLAN CAMPBELL McLEAN 


‘Like John Buchan at his best. You just cannot 
put it down.’ TIMEs LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


For Older Readers 


Hammond Innes 
THE DOOMED OASIS 
‘Intensely exciting. He shows his skill superbly in 
this intricate tale.’ jon 0’ LONDON’s 


Collins 
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by Angela Croome 


This is the first book to be published which deals with 
the Hovercraft. It also tells the colourful story of other 
hovering craft, describing how helicopters work and fly. 
Specially designed for mechanically minded children. 
80 superb photographs, diagrams and scale drawings. 


15/- 74x9t 80 pages 











BROCKHAMPTON PRESS Market Place Leicester 














MORE Autumn Books 
for Children 


Gold in the Taigd rranz sRauMANN 


The exciting adventures of two friends in the 
bandit-infested taiga of Siberia. 
Illustrated by Ulrik Schramm 12s 6d net 


The Great Gale nester surton 


The story of the people of Reedsmere during the 
East Coast floods of 1953. 





LA 


The Ivory Horn tan seERRAILLIER 


An imaginative retelling of The Song of Roland, 
which retains the excitement of the original. 
Illustrated by William Stobbs 9s 6d net 


In the Window-Seat 


compiled by GILLIAN AVERY 


An attractive collection of little-known stories by 
Victorian writers for children. 
Illustrated by Susan Einzig 12s 6d net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

































AN EXCITING ADVENTURE STORY OF LIFE IN A NEW TOWN 


BARBARA 
WILLARD’S 


EIGHT 
FOR A SECRET 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS HART 12/6 


“Eight boys and girls of varied backgrounds from the New Town 
and its root the Old Village, make friends, build a boat, and discover 
the comedy, drama and comfort of shared adventure.” Naomi Lewis 
in Smith’s Trade News. Barbara Willard’s lively, realistic family 
stories with their up-to-the-minute contemporary backgrounds have 
been highly praised by teachers and librarians. 


Also by Barbara Willard 12/6 
THE HOUSE WITH ROOTS 


“An exceptionally good book. It has a contemporary scene and a 
) contemporary problem. The basic idea is original. The characters 
are excellently conceived and worked out with complete honesty ; 
they come straight out of the page and carry on with their own 
affairs.” Funior Bookshelf. Illustrated by Robert Hodgson 





CONSTABLE AND CO, LTD., 10-12 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Boys in the Air 


‘To librarians whose boys need stepping-stones before they can make the 
crossing to better fiction I would recommend these two heroes as better 
than most of their popular rivals’—School Librarian. 


‘Hunter Hawk is always good value’-—Preparatory Schools Review. 


HUNTER 1. OUTLAWS OF THE AIR 


2. ATOM ’PLANE MYSTERY 
HAWK 3. SMUGGLERS OF THE SKIES 
4. COMMANDOS OF THE CLOUDS 
SERIES 5. COMET ROUND THE WORLD 
6. THE SECRET WEAPON 
by Eric Leyland and These up-to-the minute adventure stories 


combine fast, clever detective work and 
T. E. Scott-Chard (of BOAC) air action, with every technical detail 

correct. The latest (no. 6) is out on 
each 7s.’6d. net 30 November. 


Girls on the Ground 


‘It is time that this delightful series became familiar to English children. 
School libraries would do well to acquire the whole collection for their 
shelves’—The Times Educational Supplement. 

‘Will particularly appeal to the younger secondary pupil who is interested 
in life in another country and another age’-—Teachers World. 


‘Charming’—Elizabethan. 


THE 1. THE JENNIFER WISH 
The Hill family leave their home in town: 


JENNIFER described with great perio urea i th 
t ce) Is oecries. 
SERIES 


. 5 2. THE JENNIFER GIFT 
written and illustrated by It’s Autumn, and as the days grow colder, 


Eunice Young Smith Jennifer begins to think of Christmas and 
the gifts she will buy . . . one costs 
each 15s. net three whole dollars, but it turns out to 


we - 
3. THE JENNIFER PRIZE © Wl! worth saving for 
Jennifer had always wanted a 
pet of her own, so she decides 
to try and win one. She enters 
the yearly essay contest at 
or for which a pet is always 
given for a prize... 


EDMUND WARD, 
194-200 BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON, ECz. 
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HARRAP HIGHLIGHTS 
Books for all Ages 


MODWENA SEDGWICK’s stories about Galldora, the rag doll, 
have been featured on B.B.C. Children’s Hour since 1953. Now, 
under the title of The Adventures of Galldora, these stories can be 
enjoyed by young children in book form (Dec. 8, 6s. 6d.). 


KATE SEREDY is known and loved for some half dozen books ; 
among them The Good Master and The Open Gate for older 
children, and Philomena for younger girls. Her new illustrated story 
is called The Tenement Tree (10s. 6d.). It describes a city boy’s 
wonder and delight in his unaccustomed country surroundings. 


Kriki and the Fox by ALEXIS STEINER (8s. 6d.) is a sequel 
to this author’s previous picture book, Kriki and the Wild Duck. 
Large colour illustrations by Wilhelm Jaruska are a feature of both 
books. “Will win many admirers”—Birmingham Mail. 





Adventure stories for older 
children include MARJORIE 9 
SANKEY’S Holidey in Hiding Harrap’s 
(10s, 6d.), a story of two boys on ‘. 
holiday in Holland who become} Famous Series 
involved in a mystery concerning 
ee se. The — title = The ‘He Went With’ series 

T MARTIN’S career ad- : : Books 
venture series is The September ay ee 
Story (9s. 6d.), which describes The Anne Books 
poe My hn bene = in = The ‘We Go’ series 
world of small power boats. Other eading wi 
titles in the series: The October ” , ardor 
Story (motor racing), and The Flying Foal Books 
April Story (civil flying). Pere Castor Colour Picture 

The first title in a new series illy- -Mand 
of Royal Air Force stories by — etn om 
STEPHEN MOGRIDGE is Barry | Junior Fireside Series 
and the Hurricane Squadron Ameliaranne series 
(9s. 6d.). It describes the exciting The Children’s Bookshelf 
rca by young pilots 
in L 
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JAMES AND THE RAIN 


KarLA KusKIN. The charming story of James and his adventures 
on one rainy day. Young children will love this book and if 
they are learning to count they will delight in checking the 
number of animals in each of the deft and appealing pictures. 
Illustrated in 3-colour throughout. 10s 6d net 


PICTURE CAREER BOOKS 


A new series of picture books with full exvlanatory captions and 
a few introductory pages devoted to text. The first titles — 
Railwayman by Christopher Vincent, and Student Nurse by 
John Chillingworth — are both superbly illustrated with over 
130 brilliant photographs. Each 10s 6d net 


THE MIGHTY ONES 


MEINDERT Dejonc. This brilliant book tells the stories of some 
of the great men and women of the Old Testament including 
Noah and his Sons, Abraham, Isaac, Sarah, David, Cain and Abel. 
Superbly illustrated by Harvey Schmidt. 15s net 


1001 QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED ABOUT ASTRONOMY 


JaMes S. PICKERING. Here is a wealth of facts and fascinating 
information about the universe around us. Fully illustrated with 
line drawings and half-tone plates. 17s 6d net 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS - 4 BOUVERIE ST. - E.C4 
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HOUSES & HISTORY Houses and 


Rosemary Sutcliff 














History sea 


ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF 


Illustrated by WILLIAM STOBBS 
ires 
| if The stories and legends as- 
sociated with fifteen of the great 
houses of England are vividly re- 


told and illustrated by the recent 


res. 














net 

winners of the Carnegie Medal 
and Kate Greenaway Medal. 

and 
ae In the same series: CASTLES AND KINGS Henry Treece 
by 12s 6d 

over 

1 net 
B:A:T*S:F-O-R:D 

some 


ding , bd LEFF IN 
Abel. Life in MEDIEVAL 


™ Meier 
21s England : 


lating J. J. BAGLEY 
with ; 
d net ‘The experienced historian will 


find him a trustworthy guide to 
his memory and any intelligent 
E.C.4 beginner can read the book for 

pleasure as well as profit.” —THE 
x * TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


J.J. BACLEY 

















THE POINTED 
BRUSH 


Patricia Miles Martin 
A ‘New York Herald Tribune’ 
Honour Book 
“The gentle dignity of the language 
and the attractive coloured pictures 
with a distinctive Chinese flavour 
combine to make a fascinating story 
of an appealing little boy and a book 
with meaning and beauty.”—New 
York Times Book Review 
Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin 

10/6 


LOST BEAR 


Ann Durell 


This is the story of twelve lost toy 
animals who live together very 
happily at the Very Back of the 
Beyond, and of one, in particular, 
a Little Brown Bear. 

Illustrated with photographs by 
Desmond Russell 


12/6 


























Joan Howard 


Illustrated . Adrienne Adams 
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KINGSWOOD 


SLEEPY BOOK 


Charlotte Zolotow 


The deep dusky blue illustrations 
form a lovely background for the 
kind of rhythmic text which has a 
great appeal to little children. Birds 
and beasts are going to rest—each 
in its own way. And on the last 
page a little boy and a little girl are 
snugly tucked up in their beds. 


Illustrated by Vladimir Bobri 





12/6 
CLEAN CLARENCE 
Priscilla and Otto Friedrich 


In this attractive picture book 
Clarence the Clean Pig changes into 
Clarence the fairly clean pig and has 
a lot more fun. 


Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin 
10/6 


THE LIGHT IN THE TOWER 


12/6 


Dedicated to fishermen coming home to their harbour, this is a true story 
of Mark Island off the coast of Maine. 
with deep feeling for the changing moods of the seasons. 


It is a book written and illustrated 
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Heroes of Greece and Troy by Roger Lancelyn Green, 
illustrated by Heather Copley and Christopher Chamberlain. 
The Heroic Age of Greece from the coming of the 
Immortals to the end of Odysseus’ wanderings re-told as 
the continuous whole the Greeks believed it to be. A 
hard-cover, de-luxe edition of the author’s two books 
originally published by Puffin. 21s 


Red Settlement by Henry Treece. An historical novel about 
early settlers in America and their struggles to achieve law 
and order, and establish friendly relations with the Indians. 
An Earlham Library book. 10s 6d 


Bandaberry by Laurence Meynell. A fast-moving thriller 
about a young man who, having agreed to take part in 
a harmless impersonation, finds himself wanted by both 
police and criminals. An Earlham Library Book. 10s 6d 


Harry the Dirty Dog by Gene Zion and Margaret Bloy 
Graham. A picture story book about a white dog with 
black spots who likes everything except having a bath. 9s 6d 


The Old Woman and Her Pig. The traditional tale of the 
Old Woman who had difficulty in getting home because 
her pig wouldn’t jump over the stile, illustrated by Paul 
Galdone to make a delightful picture book. 8s 6d 


BODLEY HEAD 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 











ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 











JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Telephone 5049 





The author of The Bull that was Terrifico and The Little Banditta 
has written an enchanting story for every generation about love and 
intrigue in a penguin colony among the ice-floes. Illustrated. 10s 6d 





PUTNAM 








SIX GREAT .. . books 


a steadily expanding and admired 
series, the authors including Walter 
Allen, Aubrey de _ Selincourt, 
David Divine, J. G. Crowther, 
John Pudney, and many others 


New Titles for Spring 1961 
SIX GREAT ASTRONOMERS 
J. G. Crowther 


SIX GREAT ARCHAEOLOGISTS 
Frances Wilkins 


SIX GREAT DIARISTS 


Kay Dick 
Just Published 


SIX GREAT TRAVELLERS 
John Lennox Cook 


Illustrated with portraits 
each volume 12s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON CHILDREN’S BOOKS 











BLACKIE 


THE 
COPPER NAIL 
A true story from the Atacama desert in Chile. The location of the 


copper nail spelt wealth or slavery for life to Pedro. Illustrations 
by Christopher Brooker. Ils 6d net 


OUT OF THIS WORLD—1 


With a foreword by Bertrand Russell, here is the first part of an 
exciting and carefully planned anthology of stories by distinguished 
authors who really do succeed in taking their readers ‘out of this world’ 
Edited by Amabel Williams-Ellis and Mably Owen. 12s 6d net 


THE BOAT IN THE REEDS 


The characters in this excellently written, and quite outstanding 
book, are drawn with imaginative power, rarely found in a book 
for children. Written by A. C. Stewart and illustrated by Christopher 
Brooker. 10s 6d net 


THE HAPPY ORPHELINE 


An unusual subject for an unusual and outstanding book by Natalie 
Savage Carlson. Freshly enlivened by Pearl Falconer’s drawings, 
this is a memorable book. 10s 6d net 


FAIRY TALES FROM THE BRITISH ISLES 


A wonderful collection selected and retold by Amabel Williams-Ellis, 
beautifully illustrated by Pauline Baynes. 18s net 


MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES WITH MUSIC 


For real enjoyment, nursery rhymes should be sung, hummed, 
whistled or merely accompanied on a drum. This is your book, 
with lively pictures by Esmé Eve and the familiar music arranged 
by Alfred Woulds. 12s 6d net 


BLACKIE 


16-18 William IV Street, London, W.C.2 
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Lives to Remember 


Simple, straightforward biog- 
raphies of men and women 
whose lives should be an inspir- 
ation to those who read them. 
The subjects have been chosen 
for their achievements and ex- 
ample in the idealistic rather than 
the materialistic sense, and their 
lives are stories of the triumphs 
of the human spirit and of 
character and personality. 


“A very well worthwhile series 
of brief biographies of men and 
women whose lives and works 
have been of lasting good to the 
world. All are written in a 
simple and direct manner which 
somehow impresses the reader 
with the extraordinary, even 
superhuman, qualities and 
achievements of their subjects.” 

TIMES EDUC. SUPPT. 


Each illustrated, 6s.6d. net 
HELEN KELLER ST. PAUL 
by J. W. & ANNE TIBBLE by H. K. Luce 


LOUIS PASTEUR OLIVER CROMWELL 
by NESTA PAIN by S. REED BRETT 


GERTRUDE BELL FRIDTJOF NANSEN 
by ANNE TIBBLE by FRANCIS NOEL-BAKER 


ISAAC NEWTON JOHN WESLEY 
by PATRICK MOORE by S. REED BRETT 


SISTER KENNY DR. BARNARDO 
by HENRY THOMAS by DoNALD Forp 


GEORGE & ROBERT ELIZABETH GARRETT 
STEPHENSON ANDERSON 
by J. A. WILLIAMSON by Jo MANTON 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON by Henry Tuomas (7s. 6d. net) 


In active preparation 
MARIE CURIE by Rosin McKown 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN by MANUEL KOMROFF 


From Helen Keller 





ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 

















The new book by 


EDITH 
UNNERSTAD 


(author of “The Spettecake Holiday”) 


is called 


Grandmother’s 


Journey 


and relates the adventures of twelve-year-old 
Anders, who travelled with his grandmother 
to earn some money. It is also the story of 
a donkey, a cat, and especially of the mare 
Lamsa and her foal. (Illustrated. 12/6) 





MICHAEL JOSEPH 
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The Lost Dragon of Wessex 
GWENDOLYN BOWERS 


An exciting tale, for boys and girls, of mystery, romance and high adventure 
at the court of Alfred the Great. With voyages in a dragon shiv. All 
illustrated by Charles Geer’s excellent drawings. : 

Large Crown 8vo. 192 pages. 11 yrs. plus. 10s. 6d. 


The Candlelight Angel 


MARY WILCOX 


The Candlelight Angel takes Camilla on a voyage of discovery. Together 
they meet the children who knew Jesus, and hear the stories of those far-off 
days. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 192 pages. 7 yrs. plus. 10s. 6d. 


Joseph 
John Mark 


These are the first two books in a series of story-biographies called “Heroes 
of God.” By Laura Long and Albert N. Williams, they tell the exciting life- 
story of these two young men and their times. 

Crown 8vo. 128 pages. 11 yrs. plus. 7s. 6d. each 


Through the Christian Year 


CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER 

A straight forward and interesting account of the Church’s Year for confirm- 
ands and older children. Illustrated in colour and black and white from the 
Old Masters. Crown 8vo. 96 pages and plates. 11 yrs. plus. 9s. 6d. 


Down to Jericho 
VERA HOPKINS 


A well-written, instructive and interesting story based on incidents in the 
Gospels, and conveying the real atmosphere of life in Palestine. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 96 pages. 8 yrs. plus. 8s. 6d. 


The Magic Pebble 
The Lost Prince 


Two more ttles in the “New Fairy Tale Series” by Susan Jolly and 
Félicité Berryman. These books introduce new fairy stories in the old 
tradition of their kind. Charmingly illustrated by fennifer Miles. 

Crown 8vo. 112 pages. 7 yrs. plus. 8s. 6d. each 


All cloth bound for Library use 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO. LTD. 


28 MARGARET STREET, LONDON, W.1 














Illustration by P. Humphreys from Clemence and Ginger 
(Heinemann) 
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Illustration by L. Rosoman from 4 Child’s Garden of Verses 
(Bodley Head) 


Torments of Translation 
by HELEN HOKE WATTS and SARAH CHOKLA GROSS 


CC still cannot get straight the biscuit-cookie- 
cracker confusion,” wrote the author of 
Magnolia Buildings — called Family Walk-Up 
in the United States — to her American 
publisher-editor, Mrs. Helen Hoke Watts, of 

Franklin Watts, Inc., New York. Elizabeth Stucley 

was joking, possibly. She does know that Americans 

use the word “cookie” when they mean a baked sweet 
titbit that any right-thinking Briton calls a “biscuit,” 
and that although Americans have the word “biscuit” 
tinger in their everyday vocabulary, they wilfully apply it to 
a kind of hot bun, first cousin to a scone. As for a 
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“cracker,” which any British child can identify as a 
birthday party favour that snaps or pops when its 
paper ends are pulled, in the United States it means 
a crisp accompaniment to cheese or salad: a soda 
biscuit. But Miss Stucley’s plaint about confusion 
reflects the problem that besets publishers of 
translations of books for American children. 

Recent and continuing experience with translations 
from Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, Spanish, French, 
Italian — and English! — has proved so eye-opening, 
painful, wryly amusing, and educative to us — Helen 
Hoke Watts (Mrs. Franklin Watts), initiator and 
Director of the International Division of Franklin 
Watts, Inc., publishers of books for children, and her 
editorial assistant, Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross — that 
we here offer our small basket of conclusions. These 
conclusions, we suspect, are fairly representative of the 
practice and feeling of other American publishers. 

Our hope and desire is, naturally, to bring young 
readers the best books from abroad. We are not 
interested in importing rubbish, as plenty of this is 
available in the States. But we do want the fine books, 
the good and memorable ones, the prize winners, the 
loved favourites from other countries. To this end, 
we pore over catalogues and periodicals reviewing 
children’s books abroad, and we have faithful scouts 
who send word of what seems top quality in their own 
country. Where theme and execution seem likely to 
appeal to Americans, we secure rights and _ then, 
determined that as nearly as possible our young 
readers shall have the book as it was given to its first 
audience, we have the work translated. 

Ah, there’s the rub! We should like to have 
translations that never get in the way of the story, 
never call attention to themselves, never make the 
young reader aware by awkward phrasing or distorted 
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grammar that there has been a moving from. one 
language into another. This is what we should /ike. 
Since we deal with prose, not with poetry, and usually 
with simple rather than complex or mannered prose, 
it might be thought there should be no great difficulty 
about this. 


However, getting a good translator is harder than 







































































































it seems. “The number of people who consider 
nch, § themselves competent to undertake this most exacting 
ning, § task is legion, whilst the number who really master 
lelcn J the technique is small indeed. The idea so frequently 
and §} entertained that mere knowledge of a foreign language 
nklin § js all-sufficient, is a complete fallacy ; even the most 
i her §} exhaustive knowledge is inadequate unless associated 
that 9} with the real ability, first of all, to write one’s own 
Chese f language.” The words are those of Sir Stanley 
of the Ff Unwin, set down in 1946, in a leaflet “On 
ers. Translations,” by a past president of the Publishers’ 
young § Association of Great Britain. The sentiments are 
€ not § those of any editor or publisher who has been obliged 
his is f to turn a sheaf of typewriting into a passable 
books, § translation. 
rs, the Thus far in our experience, the translator has been 
s end, | someone recommended by another publisher, by a 
ewing § friend, by a reputation based upon a body of published 
scouts # work, by the quality of work we have happened to 
ir OWN B® read. But it is not enough. What one needs is a 
cely to ff Geiger counter, to pass over the prospective translator. 
then, {| When it ticks out the message: “You can trust this 
young Bone!” all is safe. But since we have no reliable 
its first # touchstone, we have to take our chances. 
Ironically, we have discovered that the grace and 
> have # felicity of a translator’s published translation can be 
story, J misleading. These qualities may not have come with 
ke = the original package. What one needs to see — but 
storte 





never can — is the pre-publication version, the edited 
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script before it went to the printer. If it is clean and 
neat, just as it left the translator — or at least as clean 
and neat as any ordinary, non-translated script — the 
translator has been successful. If the script is covered 
with editorial hen-tracks, and has had to be re-typed, 
the success of the translation is partly due to’its editor. 

Sir Stanley observes in his brief essay that “with 
few exceptions which prove the rule, translations 
should always be into one’s mother tongue, and be by 
someone thoroughly conversant with the subject matter 
of the work.” We underscore this dictum, and we 
underscore it the more heavily because in_ the 
relatively short time — not quite two years — since 
we entered the field of buying material abroad and 
having it translated, we have not always been able to 
find satisfactory translators among our own nationals. 

Translators are a proud, touchy lot, and it is 
frequently those who are less than brilliant in their 
use of English who most resist editorial suggestion. 
At the present time, a number of our translators are 
British or have learned their English from British 
sources. For us, the scripts they produce sometimes 
represent considerable expense — not just the fee to 
the translator, but outlay for the time and skill of the 
editor who must work over the translation, and the 
high cost of the re-typing necessary in order to evade 
a compositor’s “penalty charge” for untidy setting 
copy. 

The easiest books to bring to American children, 
obviously, ate those whose authors write in English 
Years of loving Beatrix Potter, Dr. Dolittle 
Christopher Robin, and Mary Poppins have 
accustomed young Americans to words and allusion 
in print which they never use in talking — to nannice 
and prams, scones, and phrases like “the bottom of the 
town.” Probably British youngsters are equally 
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. and familiar by now with such terms and concepts as our 
clean § “baby-sitter,” and “hot dog.” 

- ~ Still, even from British-English to American- 
vere 





English, and the other way around, there sometimes 






































































































































































yped, § has to be translation. This fact, a commonplace to 
ditor. writers whose work goes throughout the world in 
with translation, occasionally irritates or alarms the author 
ations § experiencing trans-Atlantic adaptation for the first 
be by & time. 
“ At Watts, we try to prepare the novice. We do 
“ he now. At the beginning, in our anxiety to present an 
nt “ § author in the best light and have him enjoyed in the 
; hype States as he was at home, we worked only on the script. 
e Soap We assumed that the author would appreciate the care 
ab 7 . his book was being given. Now, however, we 
7 ~ § recognise that a British or Irish or Australian writer 
th *§ may have no notion of how his language is separating 
n thei" him from the readers he would love to reach and who 
aggre ought to know him. 
British Far from feeling grateful, he may very well think 
netimes bis work is being “ruined” by the intrusion of “those 
» fee to awful Americanisms” ; he is less concerned about the 
1 of the awful Japaniquities” or the “awful Swedentistries” 
and thefg because all he can read in those languages is his royalty 
-o evade income. Therefore, at the outset, we now explain 
setting What once we assumed to be self-evident: that 
wherever the writer is likely to meet with no 
hildren§ Understanding at all or with misunderstanding, the 
English Passage will be clarified ; it will be translated. 
Dolittl§ If, like a sceptical author, you yourself are not sure 
is haveithat it is necessary or desirable to translate from 
allusion § English to English, be a British juvenile editor for 
) nanniiffa moment. Decide whether the following invented 
ym of thefpassage from the book you are getting ready for the 
equall)§printer should run as it appears : 
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“Stan slammed down the hood, gave the front 
tires a kick, and jumped into the convertible. Down 
the road he raced to the cloverleaf, took the left 
loop, and drove a block past Cullom’s Hardware 
to the drugstore. Marion was waiting on the curb, 
her shopping bag full of packages. ‘I bought you 
the bathing suit you wanted,’ she said, ‘but Stan, 
they don’t carry men’s linen knickers any more. 
We'll have to look in the attic for a pair of Father's, 
for you. I couldn’t find red thumb-tacks so I 
settled for a card of blue. I was able, though, to 
pick up the paraffin for Mother to use on top of 
her strawberry preserves ... Let me put everything 
in the trunk, and we can start home.’ She stepped 
off the sidewalk and around to the back of the car.” 
If this account of a young man’s inspecting his 

soft-top car seems normal and lucid; if to you the 
term “hood” means the metal covering of the engine 
at the front of an automobile; if “cloverleaf” 
immediately evokes for you the image of a multiple 
highway intersection, curving in loops like a clover- 
leaf ; if you did not hesitate over the word “block,” 
thinking perhaps it should be “turn” ; if Cullom’s 
Hardware would not make better sense as “J. Pettifer 
Cullom: Ironmonger”; and if you had no temptation 
to draw a line through “drugstore” in order to write 
“chemist” above it — you must be an American. 

If you ordinarily say “thumb-tacks” for “drawing 
pins,” and are neither puzzled nor horrified at 
Mother’s plan to pour paraffin on to her strawberry 
preserves; if for you “paraffin” is a white wax for 
household use rather than a fuel (kerosene) ; if 
“knickers” are a masculine outer garment, buckled 
knee-pants stylish in the Forties and earlier ; if your 
car has a “trunk” instead of a “boot,” and a “top” 
instead of a “bonnet,” come home, come home! You'll 
never be any good to Heinemann, Oxford University 
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Press or Dent, or anyone else in England. 

In fact, you may even have as hard a time with 
British-English as our readers in the States would have 
with a bit like this one from a British juvenile thriller, 
Strange Traffic, intended for 10 year-old boys but, to 
an American boy (of whatever age) absolutely 
meaningless: “I want to let off a homemade banger 
on the way . . . Crumbs, I nearly potted it, but it’s 
probably safe enough. It’s only the packing that’s 
dodgy.” 

For Watts’ books, when unfamiliar words or phrases 
give colour and flavour to a text, we make no 
“translation” but give a glossary at the front, as was 
done for Nan Chauncy’s superb Tasmanian story, 
Devils’ Hill, just published in the States. Or the 
author writes an informal prefatory note to the reader, 
explaining — as Barbara Willard does in The House 
With Roots — what is meant by a dessert named 
“trifle” and clearing up the mystery of a “flex” 
(“extension cord” to Americans). 

When translations are to be made for Watts by 
persons whose mother tongue is not English but the 
language of the script, we now give the translator a 
little statement of our point of view. The necessity 
arose after the arrival of our very first translation, of 
which the self-confident translator declared that not 
one word was to be altered, not a comma moved. We 
read the script, fainted dead away, came to, and out 
of the anguish of revising that translation, came to 
certain decisions. Herewith, a portion of our 
statement, though for reasons of space, the extensive 
illustrations are omitted : 


“In order to avoid misunderstanding, the following 
explanation of Watts’ objective and procedure may be 
helpful to the translator and the British agent and/or 
publisher . . . Changes are made with only one object 
in view: to present an author as faithfully and 
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attractively as possible. ‘Faithfully’ does not mean 
‘literally.’ Nor, on the other hand, does ‘attractively’ 
mean ‘with flourishes invented by an editor... 
Editorial changes are made on the following bases. 
(1) Wherever, in a translation made by a British 
translator, there are ‘Anglicisms,’ corresponding 
American expressions will appear. After all, once we 
leave the original language, an American-English 
phrase is as correct for the American reader as a 
British-English phrase is for the British reader. 
(2) Where there is something confusing, ambiguous 
or unclear for whatever reason, the passage is to be 
made intelligible and meaningful. Even if the result 
is not precisely what the author said in his own tongue, 
the passage cannot remain in unclear or puzzling 
form. (3) Spelling and punctuation will conform to 
American practice, for readers up to about twelve. 
We cannot go against what they are being taught in 
school, until they have had time to learn firm spelling 
rules. 

“Where connotation and taste run contrary to the 
standard of the American publisher, editorial change 
is made. This is a delicate point, and the publisher 
is careful not to trespass on the real intention of the 
author. However, sometimes a needlessly ugly and 
vulgar word is used by the translator. Thus: a boy, 
turning the pages of his grandfather’s old diary, 
moistens his finger. He has to wet his finger because 
the pages stick together. But the translator, ignoring 
many acceptable choices of phrase (wet his finger, 
licked his finger, moistened his finger, touched his 
finger to his tongue) perversely chooses to say ‘He spat 
on his finger.’ 

“Tt should be noted by translators, authors, agents 
and whoever else is interested that our aim is not to 
make a book American but comprehensible. Whatever 
is truly indigenous is respected and preserved.” 
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Books in Foreign Languages 
A FEW REFLECTIONS .. . 


T is a year and a half since the first reviews of French and 

German books appeared in the Junior Bookshelf, and the 

total of books received and noticed is now considerable enough 

to call for some reflection. These books have included some 

of the very best of the new publications and some not new ; 

because of space limitations the reviews published can offer 
only a very thin slice of the cake available, but it is representative 
of the whole. 

Some generalisations as to the usefulness of the undertaking and 
the knowledge it has brought us are permissible. 

Of the books selected for review, only a very few could be 
recommended as in every way suitable and likely to be attractive 
to young English students of French, but that there were some is 
a point to be applauded because it was not at all certain: at the 
outset that this would be so. 

Two of the best were Jeanne Loisy’s Le Secret de Don Tiburcio 
(Bourrelier) now published in translation by the University of 
London Press, and Filles et Gargons du Donadio (Bourrelier) in 
preparation at Harrap’s. As a writer for and about both boys and 
girls this author deserves the highest praise. The charm, tact, 
sympathy and moral value of her work are surely above question. 
The children of Spain, rich and poor, are brought to life in their 
own background with conviction. Louis Delluc also has power to 
translate himself and the reader, but he chooses historical scenes 
and characters. L’Enfance d’une Reine (Bourrelier), the vivid 
portrait of a royal child, could this year claim a certain topical 
interest. Le Mousse de la Nina (Bourrelier) describes the famous 
voyage of Columbus through the eyes of a boy ; the subject is no 
stranger to English children and the manner is admirable. In Le 
Destin de Paquito (Magnard) this same author implies the horrors 
of war, discussing the armies of France, England and Spain with 
equal impartiality. He gives the facts, but embroiders them 
skilfully ; moreover, he can write simply. 

Andrée Clair writes for younger children. She has given us 
Tchinda (Bourrelier) the story of a little African girl, a sequel 
to Moudaina, until recently available in an English translation. 
Here are the same good intentions, gracefully carried out, of 
endearing to the readers children who live lives that compare 
strangely with those of our comparatively wealthy little islanders. 
It is a theme that attracts other well-intentioned writers: Fve 
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Dessare in Wiogan et les Hommes Blancs (Plon) develops it more 
intricately for older readers ; L. N. Lavolle uses it in Nhoti fils 
de I’Inde (Editions de |’Amitié), of which the background treatment 
is superior to the plot ; Simone Martin-Chaufher in L’Autre chez 
les Corsaires (Bourrelier), another well-explored backwater of 
history, in which the English “enemy” has friendly treatment from 
the French heroes and the author. An English edition of this is 
pending. 

French publishers handle all branches of fiction and non-fiction 
dealt in by their English counterparts, but are bolder in_ their 
attitude to the short story, not only when the stories are assured 
of success, bearing the established names of René Guillot (J/ Ezait 
Mille et Une Fois: Magnard), Marcel Aymé (Les Contes du Chat 
Perché: Gallimard), Marcelle Verité (Contes pour Tous: 
Casterman), nor only when they are closely related to the classics 
(see the series: J/ Etait une Fois: Hatier ; Contes et Légendes: 
Nathan, etc.). This attitude is surely helpful to us in that children 
may well be less daunted by a tale rapidly developed, economically 
told and soon ended than by two hundred pages of a full-length 
novel ; and full-length these French adventure stories often are, 
for they by no means exclude what are held to be “literary” 
passages, descriptions of character, detailed painting in of the 
countryside, and so on, as well as giving very good weight in story 
value. 

Some of the writers who cling to this long-established tradition 
of story-writing fail to allow for the fact that young readers require 
not only a pace and a field of their own but also a special climate. 

ey do not want merely to breathe the same air, eat the same 
food and walk the same walks as the grown-ups, imbibing what 
they can but from below shoulder-level. The best of the books 
offered to us avoided or tempered this old-fashioned approach and 
set out to please the reader all the time and instruct him 
imperceptibly — which of course the best of our English publications 
do too. These writers are no doubt beloved in France; it will be 
good if they are appreciated in England. 

Nevertheless, it is not certain that appreciation of these and 
other French books we have introduced comes mainly from England. 
Whatever the real state of affairs may be, the demonstrations of 
gratitude, and most of the reports of calculable reaction, come to 
us from the U.S.A. and the Commonwealth. It would be helpful 
if librarians and teachers in England, as well as in_ other 
English-speaking countries, could indicate whether this section of 
the magazine has evoked interest, hostility, or nothing at all ; and 
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above all whether it is known to have led any child to make an 
attempt at non-compulsory reading. 

The Junior Bookshelf readers are, however, like most readers of 
periodicals, chiefly vocal when they disagree with our policy and 
this is relatively rare. Our subscription list rises steadily which 
seems to show that the magazine fills a need. We also have some 
evidence that schools in U.S.A. and Commonwealth countries are 
tending to begin the study of foreign languages at an earlier age. 

Instruction in this country is tied up with examinations and set 
books, but there is not the slightest doubt that, if the object is to 
attain a real working knowledge of the language, German children’s 
books are a better beginning than any of their adult works or excerpts 
from the classics. ‘They are written in simpler, more colloquial 
and conversational style and avoid the complicated constructions 
which so mystify the English pupil, particularly when the said pupil 
has learned little or no English grammar. Moreover, the 
publication in translation in this country of many of the books, 
both French and German, recommended here, offers an opportunity 
to use the bi-lingual approach which is so helpful in Harrap’s 
bi-lingual series. 

The chief difficulty is to find books sufficiently elementary in 
language and at the same time interesting in theme to pupils usually 
older than the intended foreign* readers. The childish books 
recommended here all have some unusual interest, either in humour, 
theme or treatment and often a subtlety which escapes the very 
young, with no detriment to their enjoyment of the story, but which 
can be more fully appreciated by the older reader. We all know 
favourite books which were only partially understood when 
“suitable” for our age, but which have since yielded their full 
flavour for more adult enjoyment. Even Beatrix Potter tells us 
that “lettuces are soporific,” which a child I know used to read 
with great emphasis, “lettuces are so porific.” Obviously, lack of 
understanding was no bar to enjoyment and later growth of 
comprehension fixes the thought far more emphatically in the mind. 
Except to pass an idle hour, a book is useless which leaves no 
residue in the mind for further thought, and this is particularly 
true for children, for whom the secrets of life and knowledge are 
only beginning to unfold. 

Nevertheless, whatever our personal views, it is the readers of 
this magazine who finally dictate policy. Our space is too limited 
to include anything which does not meet a real need. 





Foreign Books 


FRENCH 


BoGAERT AND PassERon. Le Seiziéme siécle. Illus. 
Magnard 1750 frs. 
A fine book of reference, illuminating the literature and 
historical background of the century. Not only the literary 
masters, but lesser men whose work supported theirs, are set 
in place according to their lights. A careful choice of literary 
illustration is supplemented by pictorial reproductions of great 
interest and pertinence. For full appreciation of the text the 
reader’s interest must necessarily run to an acquaintance with 
early French. This is a book for study, and not for idle 
reading. Advanced. 


Crain, A. Tchinda, la petite soeur de Moudaina 

Illus. by A. Governatori j : Bourrelier 390 firs. 
A family story set in “Black Africa,” where the 
conciliation of demons, and the noting of good and bad luck 
signs is more natural than the wearing of clothes. Tchinda, 

a girl of the Massa tribe, is the younger sister of Moudaina, 
‘whose story carried off the Prix Jeunesse of 1952. In its 
quiet way, this small book manages to suggest the way of 
understanding between white and African peoples, not 
ignoring, however, the mistrust through ignorance and the 
offence through lack of delicacy that stand in the path. Wise, 
sensitive and altogether acceptable in spirit, it further invites 
sympathy by reason of its simplicity of style. Intermediate. 


Dettiuc, Louis. Le Mousse de la “Nina.” Illus. by 

Raoul Auger. French readers: 10 to 14. English 
readers: Intermediate , . , Bourrelier 390 frs. 
This account of Columbus’ famous journey of discovery 
was given a Prix Jeunesse award. It -emphasises’ the 
impressions of a cabin boy who was a member of the crew 
of the “Nina.” Apart from the improvisations necessary to 
give this slice of history the allure of an adventure story, the 
author seems to have been at pains to adhere to facts, relating 
his narrative to the real journal of the “Admiral” himself. 
Illustrations, with maps, are decorative and useful in establishing 
period. The less savoury aspects of the voyage are rightly 
soft-pedalled but not neglected. The whole is genuinely 
attuned to young people, and of general value as well as being 
within the reading powers of moderately competent students. 
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Dettuc, L. Le destin de Paquito. Illus. by C. 
Fontugne . . . .«. =. =.  £=Magnard 345 frs. 
This is not the first time that Louis Delluc has brought 
to life historical detail that might have lain dead in the 
textbooks for the majority of children. ‘This time he has 
50 frs. described the childhood and youth of an orphaned boy, born 
in Spain prior to the Napoleonic Wars. The black aspects 
of poverty and war are not neglected, but Paquito, the budding 
artist and sculptor, is seldom without the optimism that 
eventually brings him to peace and the promise of a happy 
marriage with his childhood sweetheart. This is not quite 
text the a historical novel. History itself makes the story, seasoned 
ce with by the introduction of believable imaginary characters: real 
for idle characters, such as the French General Fournier and Marshal 
Ney, and the guerilla Spanish leader, Julian Sanchez, are also 
given prominence. The author takes no side, other than that 
390 frs. of the blameless victims of siege and enemy occupation, and 
ee th there is no question of alienating the sympathy _of young 
bad luc English readers, though the English army plays its part as 
T chinda the enemy of France. This is profitable reading and very 
loudaina, fair entertainment. Intermediate. 
In its Dessare, Eve. Wiogan et Les Hommes Blancs 
- way of Plon 230 frs. 
les, not The story of a negro boy’s determination to learn the 
and. the secrets of the white man and be of use to his own people. 
h. Wise, The boy is a native of Tanganyika, and his white friends are 
er invites English. The author has not pretended that the way would 
-rmediate. be easy for him ; in fact Wiogan meets angry opposition from 
his tribe, and is doubly punished for his own insubordination 
and his temerity in involving the chieftain’s daughter, N’demi, 
300 frs whom he is eventually to marry, but the story ends hopefully. 
' It is intended for adolescents, and has correctly the elements 
of adventure, romance and high-minded purpose ; it avoids 
politics and sordidness but tries to present truthfully the 
impediments to the progress Wiogan idealistically longs for. 
h It is sound, but not lacking in entertainment, and it has plenty 
bag Pe of heart. Intermediate. 
” himself. GrosRICHARD, Yves. Conte des Mésanges Bleues. 
stablishingy ‘Illus. by Alain Gree. French readers: 8 to 12. 
are rightly English readers: early Intermediate . Casterman : 
genuinely The tale of a naughty boy who reformed after finding 
ol] as being a baby bird in distress. The text is not so simple as the large 
tt students type makes it seem and as the scope of the story would suggest, 
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and its big-picture-book appearance rather militates against its 
acceptance as readable by English twelve year-olds. It is 
rather a wise, moral little story for nines or tens. 


Guititot, R. I/ était mille et une fois . Magnard 630 frs. 


Over thirty short stories by an experienced writer, 
sometimes inspired and sometimes less so. It is explained in 
a full introduction that the purpose of the book is to discuss 
the art of story-telling to children and thereafter to provide 
material either ready-made or for adaptation. That may be 
so, but the shape that emerges is of a dozen near-perfect tales 
for the very young, then a leap, followed by an assortment 
of much more sophisticated stories, varied in quality. Of the 
longer stories the animal ones seem to have the firmest hold 
and the “romantic” ones the least. Even at his worst this 
author cannot be quite without distinction, and at his best 
he offers full cream, so that whether the book is used as 
teaching material or for private enjoyment it has something 
precious to offer. Intermediate. 


Simon, B. Le Cavalier Bleu. Illus. by M. 


Gourlier , , ‘ ; , Spes 425 fr. 


Ever since the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1689), 
enmity between Catholics and Huguenots has been smouldering 
in the Cévennes. Burning to avenge their dead and exiled 
comrades, the Huguenots of Roqueveyre are on the point of 
revolt when the son of the self-exiled Vicomte de Roqueveyre 
returns from Holland to his family domain with counsels of 
peace from his dying father. Maxime has been brought up 
in the Catholic faith ; this, and his championship of the young 
Marquise des Ayréges, a papist, and suspected of bringing the 
plague with her from Marseilles, narrow his chances of success 
in the mission he has solemnly undertaken. But his courage 
and resolution bring him through dangerous adventures to 
the achievement of his aims. There is no religious partisanship 
— only a call to tolerance and forgiveness. Here is light on 
a page of French history relevant to the social history of 
England. The subject is treated with respect rather than 
piety. Altogether a useful as well as readable book, in which 
the youthful characters play their vital part in a manner 
consistent with their age, and contrive without pomposity to 
set an admirable example for their elders. Intermediate. 
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ainst its SyLvEsTRE, C. Contes de Charles Sylvestre. Illus. 
It is by B. Ducourant . . . . .  Hiéatier 245 frs. 

A collection of stories, mostly fantasy, in conventional 
form and language, but enlivened by a certain independence 
630 frs. of mood. The characters include talking animals in uneasy 

writer, alliance, feudal seigneurs, by salutary enchantment brought 
ained in to heel, beggars and saints in amity, and a modern Scrooge, 
» discuss less repulsive but no less penitent. This is good, but not 
provide pronouncedly juvenile reading, and it presupposes a liking for 
may be the Hans Andersen tradition. Intermediate. 
ect tales VeriteE, M. Contes pour Tous. French readers: all 
sortment ages. English readers: Intermediate . Casterman 69 Belg. frs. 
Of the A versatile writer for children, Marcelle Verité has 
est hold assembled fifty-three short stories in this one portable volume. 
orst this Of the three sub-divisions, the first is intended for very young 
his best children ; their extreme brevity and their light-weight motifs 
weed = support this claim, but these stories have not the simplicity 
omething of thought and language that an English equivalent collection 
would have. One “happy ending” hurls the wicked hunter 
to his death at the bottom of a ravine! In these early stories, 
however, relations between human beings and animals are 
425 fr. allowed to be happy, even blissful, at times. The second 
s (1689), group, more accurately descriptive and altogether nearer to 
ouldering nature, finds birds and beasts in their natural habitat and 
ad eniliel describes with insight their uneasy relations one with another, 
point of and their exposure to sudden death. All this is much more 
oqueveyre serious natural history and intended, obviously, for older 
aia of readers than the first group 3 in fact there is no clear age 
>i limit to this section. The third group, though still dependent 
on nature, makes fuller use of fancy and reveals itself through 
the eyes of a little girl. 

None of this is easy reading. The author plays with 
language, as she does with ideas, and a more than usually 
sensitive reader, with a lively interest in and observation of 
; : nature, is probably the only one who will persevere. The 
rtisanship short chapters and pleasantly open page arrangement will be 
s light on a help. More suitable for libraries with French speaking 
story ol readers. 


ther than GERMAN 


= — Kruss, J. Der Leuchtturm auf den Hummerklippen 

Perey Illus. by J. Benecke-Eberle . . Odctinger 680 DM 
nposty © The lighthouse keeper Johann lives alone and spends 
nediate. most of his time fishing. The seagull Alexandra visits him 
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often and they tell one another stories. Gradually they are 
joined by Markus Marre, by Aunt Julie, by the Poltergeist 
Hans and several others. Into the story of storms and daily 
life are woven other stories of a folk tale or fantastic flavour 
and the whole makes an entertaining and unusual book, easy 
to read, yet not unduly juvenile in subject. Intermediate. 


Lonuss, H. Unser Affe Koko . Ensslin u. Laiblin 4.80 DM 

Not a strikingly original story and intended for young 

children, this is yet sufficiently lively and amusing for older 

children to read. It gets off to a good start with the monkey 

arriving by aeroplane — then of course the usual antics 

associated with such animals and final distinction in a film 
show followed by a sad ending. Elementary grades. 


Matruiessen, W. Das geheimnisvolle Kénigreich 

Schaffstein 
A rather unusual holiday story, the scene being a neglected 
park belonging to the coal dealer father of one of a gang of 
town boys and girls. To entertain some “country cousins” 
they decide to make a “kingdom” but are a little uncertain 
of courtly customs. They make bicycles and other things 
from parts retrieved from a scrap merchant father — they 
encounter a thief and a mystery — they visit the zoo by night, 
one of the boys being the keeper’s son. The country children 
prove in the end more versatile than their urban friends and 
through their efforts the park becomes a botanical garden. 
The pace and atmosphere of the story are good — there is 
humour and good characterisation and though the original is 
intended for boys and girls of 9 up, it could prove quite 

interesting to older pupils. Intermediate. 


SCHIRMANN, L. BanniGrau . . Thienemann 4.90 DM 
Banni Grau is a very small and solitary mouse who has 
played all summer long in the orchard, ignorant of the fact 
that he should be preparing his winter quarters. Snow 
overtakes him and he seeks a home. He meets the farm dog 
Nero, lofty but inclined to be friendly, and Mia Mohr, the 
cat who finds him too small to bother about as a meal, but 
who is very jealous of her privileges and of course no true 
friend. Banni is only saved from further dangers by Nero's 
pleasure in tricking Mia Mohr. A simple story for very 
young children, but told in lively style with some originality 
and inventiveness. Large clear print and clear black and 
white illustrations. Elementary. 
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Your Book 


of Furniture 
MOLLY HARRISON 


The curator of the Geffrye 
Museum in Shoreditch describes 
the history of furniture, and 
discusses what good design 
means in any period. With 
drawings by Sheila Maguire. 8/6 


Oswald 


the Wayward Lamb 


JAMES RONALD 


Oswald was a lamb with a 
difference. And although the 
other sheep said he would come 
to a bad end, he proved that it 
was worthwhile being wayward. 
With drawings by John How- 
son. 8/6 





Pepe Moreno and the 


Dilapidated Donkey 
ERIC ALLEN 


The hilarious adventure of Pepe 
Moreno, the Spanish shoe-shine 
boy, Sylvia the English girl, 
and avery. small, _ rather 
crumpled donkey. Drawings by 
David Knight. 9/6 


Basil Chimpy’s 
Comic Light 


AARON JUDAH 


More stories about Basil, the 
little chimp who isn’t very 
bright. These gently comical 
stories show that it isn’t too 
clever to be too clever. With 
drawings by Sheila Hawkins. 

8/6 





Garry Halliday 


and the Disappearing Diamonds 
JUSTIN BLAKE 


Garry Halliday, favourite television air-line pilot, makes his first 
appearance in a book in this exciting and amusing story of his 
adventures against that master-criminal, the Voice. 8/6 








The Contest 


at Paca 
MARC SIMONT 


This amusing story is about the 
argument between a soldier and 
a student in which eventually 
the whole town joined. With 
drawings by the author. 9/6 





Special 
Occasions 


JANET McNEILL 


More magical stories by the 
author of A Light Dozen, Specs 
Fortissimo, and many other 
favourites. With drawings by 
Rowel Friers. 10/6 




















PLUPP 
BUILDS A HOUSE 


Written and illustrated by 
INGA BORG 


An enchanting story which comes 
from Sweden. The colour and 
humour of the illustrations will make 
a wide appeal. This is Plupp, the 
little elf from Lapland. 

Ages 6 - 8 years. 9s. 6d. net 


THE HAT 
By N. J. ROCK Illustrated by MARY BROOKS 
A little boy called Bobo is about to make his mark in the nursery, 
where good design and colour matter. He will have many 
adventures; in this book for instance he has an adventure in a 


banana plantation because he is the proud owner of the most 
wonderful hat. Ages 4 - 7 years. 7s. 6d. net 


CONCERNING THE KING 
By D. M. SYMONDS Illustrated by MICHAEL GODFREY 


10 to 14 year-olds will find excitement and interest in this novel 
set in the reign of James II. There were some dramatic events, 
frequent adventures and dangers before the people of Devon 
were able to live in peace when William and Mary came to 
the throne. 9s. 6d. net 


SQUIRE’S FAIRING 
By ELSPETH BRIGGS Illustrated by RICHARD AUGER 


Jenny did not enjoy the prospect of working in the great house 
where her grandmother had been mistress, even though the three 
pounds a year she would earn would be a great help in bringing 
up her large family of brothers. Ages 10 - 14 years. 9s. 6d. net 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD 
1-4, Bedford Court, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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SPRENGER, I. Ein Haus fir Piepmaus . Thienemann 5.90 DM 

It all began when the twins gave father a puppy for his 

birthday. The small Piepmaus rapidly grew to enormous 

size with correspondingly loud voice and movements which 

annoyed the neighbouring flat dwellers. So father, Dr. 

Petermann, decided that he must have a house built for his 
family of seven and, of course, for Piepmaus. 

The story is mainly concerned with the building of this 
house but is enlivened by the difficulties and pranks of the 
children, especially the youngest, Archibald — or Pimpchen. 

This is an interesting family story, with all the right 
values and relationships between parents and children and with 
many sidelights on variations in German customs and ours 
and a happy country background. Elementary and _inter- 
mediate. 

Von GesHarpt, H. Brigitte Windhaus. Schaffstein 6.50 DM 

In this story for young people of 14 upwards, more 
probably girls, a number of boys and girls at school, at dancing 
classes, ski-ing and in their other activities learn to understand 
one another and to differentiate the true from the false. 

The characters are well individualised and of varying 
types — their impact on one another, their friendships and 
misunderstandings and their gradual progress to maturity are 
shown naturally through the story of normal daily activities. 
The style of writing is modern and easily conversational. For 
intermediate grades. 

WETHERKAM, C. Junge Wege Kreuzen sich Herold Verlag 

Written especially for girls on the threshold of life and 
beginning to think romantically of love and marriage, this 
is mainly the story of 16 year-old Pieps, a rather naive but 
earnest girl, anxious to achieve real love and marriage. The 
scene is first in her home but then mainly in an international 
school in France. The school itself is rather nebulous but 
the interplay between boys and girls is interesting if at times 
a little sententiously German. Intermediate grades. 

Witte, M. I. Caterina in der Kutsche . Franckh 5.50 DM 

A slight, delicate story of a 17 year-old Italian girl, 
living a restricted family life in an old castle. Only when 
a young architect comes to the castle does she find in an 
exchange of ideas, a kindred spirit and a vague dissatisfaction 
with her life. Her mother disapproves of this friendship and 
sends Caterina on a short journey until the young man has 
left the district. Easy to read but likely to be appreciated 
only by the more introspective and less sophisticated girl. 









The New Books 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Bore, I. Plupp Builds a House . . Warne 7/6 
Cuaucer, G. Chanticleer and the Fox . Constable 12/6 







































Duvoisin, R. Petunia’s Christmas . Bodley Head 8/6 
Fatio, L. The Three Happy Lions . Bodley Head 8/6 
Gatpone, P. The Old Woman and her Pig 

Bodley Head 8/6 
Hopp, Z. The Magic Chalk ; : . Ward 21/- 
Kuskin, K. James and the Rain ; Lutterworth 10/6 
NewFELp, F. The Princess of Tomboso. Constable 12/6 


Here is a nice international collection of picture books, 
including three of the first rank, two good ones, and two 
interesting oddities. 

The third Petunia book is the best to date, supremely 
well drawn, with that self-effacing mastery of draughtsmanship 
which is Roger Duvoisin’s characteristic, and supremely funny. 
Petunia the intelligent goose finds that Charles the gander is 
being fattened up for Christmas. Her efforts to rescue him, 
successful of course, lead to some delightfully ludicrous 
situations. Petunia is so much a goose that her ungooselike 
behaviour is the more funny. The picture of Charles and 
Petunia going out “together over the hill” is surely this fine 
artist’s best drawing. Beautifully designed this is essentially 
a book for children. No knowing nudges for the adult reader 
here. 

There is no adult grimacing either in The Old Woman 
and her Pig. This is a rather more subtle book but the terms 
of reference are still within the child’s range. This is the 
familiar folk-tale of the pig which wouldn’t get over the stile 
and the old lady’s efforts to get help from a large number of 
unco-operative creatures. Has no one ever made a picture 
book of this before? It is perfect material for an artist as 
skilled and resourceful as Paul Galdone who draws Anatole. 
The difficulty here is to achieve variety in a repetitive story, 
but it seems no difficulty to Mr. Galdone who brings to his 
task humour, pace and a fine feeling for design. 

The Nun’s Priest’s Tale is usually the favourite story 
from the Canterbury Tales, but in prose it loses much of its 
sparkle. Barbara Cooney has found in it, however, admirable 
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material for a piece of exquisitely mannered book-design. 
Every opening in Chanticleer and the Fox gives a feeling of 
physical pleasure, so sure is the drawing, the colour so bold 
and yet so discreet, so unerring the design. This is a 
collector’s piece, which may give more delight to adults than 
to any but the most sophisticated of children, but which 
nevertheless deserves the warmest welcome. There is room 
in every child’s library, public and private, for a book so 
perfect in taste and so finely printed. 

Roger Duvoisin is a little less successful with lions than 
with geese, but there is still plenty to please in the third of 
the Happy Lion books. The story is weak, but there is good 
humour and lively observation in the drawings of zoo and 
circus life. Even the human characters are well drawn. 

Plupp the elf is a familiar character in Sweden. Inga 
Borg is a talented artist, a little self-consciously free of 
inhibitions in the Scandinavian manner, but with a strong 
line and a bold use of colour. But what a trivial story is 
Plupp Builds a House! Even the lovely landscapes and the 
sensitive portraits of animals scarcely compensate for such a 
lack of inventiveness. 

James and the Rain is the one failure in this collection. 
This is a counting book, with a cumulative story told in 
doggerel rhyme. Perhaps it is not surprising that the author 
loses interest when she has counted up to eight. 

The oddity of The Princess of Tomboso — a picture 
book based on a tale from The Golden Phoenix — consists 
mainly in the use of printers’ ornaments as a device in 
illustration. This is unlikely to interest children, who will 
however like the excellent story and the strong mannered 
drawing. 

It is difficult to know what to make of The Magic Chalk, 
an aggressively quaint story. Hardly a picture book in the 
normal sense — it is, for one thing, very long — it is 
dependent on its illustrations. Jon finds a piece of magic 
chalk, and everything he draws comes to life. He and a 
matchstick man named Sofus draw their way through a series 
of crazy adventures. ‘There are some amusing moments, and 


some of the pictures are curiously lovely, but the story seems 
to lack any touchstone of sanity. Even the wildest of fantasies 
needs a framework of topsy-turvy logic. It will be interesting 


to see the reactions of very young children who will take this 
lunacy quite seriously. 
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FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


ALLEN, E. Pepe Moreno and the Dilapidated Donkey 
Illus. by D. Knight. 59 pp. 83 X 6} . Faber 9/6 
This is a positive riot of a story which begins in the 
Spanish café where Blanquito is the waiter. Young Sylvia 
is worried by a cruel man who beats his thin, woebegone 
little donkey, and after some difficulty she manages to buy 
the donkey as a pet. However, Gomez, the donkey-owner, 
is not an honest man and he disclaims Sylvia’s right to his 
beast. After many adventures in which Pepe is wrongly 
accused of stealing a sausage, and we meet other characters 
from the previous Pepe Moreno stories, it is Pepe himself 
who helps to restore justice, and as the story proceeds the pace 
increases. In one of the most amusing scenes in recent 
children’s stories, justice is at last apportioned as deserved, 
and everyone is happy. 


Beruers, R. Rivers of Adventure. Illus. by the 

author. 48 pp. 10 X 63 . , Constable 10/6 

Those who appreciated Roy Bethers’ previous book, 

Islands of Adventure, will know what to expect from this. 

It is a series of short “biographies” of the greatest rivers of 

the world. Each biography is illustrated by a clear and 

attractive drawing typifying either the present life of the river 

or some historical aspect of its story. Despite the brevity the 

author manages to cram in a surprising amount of information. 

In 42 lines of text on the Thames he gives, in a conversational 

manner, its source, length, the races that have used it, an 

account of London Bridge, the importance of London as a 

port, the names of some of the famous who have sailed from 

it and mentions the Greenwich Meridian and the maritime 
museum. 


The publishers state that “the binding is specially designed 
for durability.” It will appeal to children from 8 - 12. 


Bono, M. Paddington Helps Out. Illus. by P. 

Fortnum. 128 pp. 8 X 53 ‘ , Collins 8/6 
Another welcome addition to the adventures of | this 

likable little bear from Darkest Peru, telling how he helps 

to look after the Brown household while they are ill — a 

may be imagined, with the usual disastrous consequences. 
Paddington has the usual series of adventures, such as losing 

his hat in the river, and insisting on having a marmalade 
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sandwich at a very smart hotel. The six to eight year-old 
will love these new Paddington stories. : 


Estes, E. Rufus M. Iillus. by L. Slobodkin 

320 pp. 8 X 54 ‘ys Bodley Head 12/6 
Rufus M was the signature of the youngest of the four 
Moffats because when Rufus joined the public library there 
was no room for the offat part of his name on the joining 
card — his writing was so big! In this third chronicle of 
the Moffats, the author makes Rufus the hero, and in doing 
so, she reveals that there is very little about the minds of 
seven year-old boys that has escaped her. From the day when 
he knitted a washcloth for a soldier —a_ rather soiled, 
shapeless article by the time he had finished — to the day 
when he tried to become a ventriloquist, and never succeeded 
in projecting his voice further than its usual place — through 
all his adventures, he is a very lovable small boy. He may 
be acting as a backstop in the scratch baseball team which 
plays on the nearest patch of spare ground or finding money 
frozen in the ice, or riding his favourite roundabout horse 
while dense fog swirls about him, or crawling along a pipe 
to capture the wild animal whose two glistening eyes shine 
down the pipe towards him only to find that the eyes belong 
to the Moffat pussycat, but all the time his story is told in 
such a way that he is a source of amusement to parents, and 

an object of admiration to their children. 


GesHart, H. von. Love from Nicky. Illus. by U. 
Stegmeyer. 124 pp. 73 X 54 Burke 6/6 
Nicky gets himself and others into trouble when he hits 
upon the idea of writing letters to all and sundry who seem 
to be in need of comfort or admonition. He neglects, of 
course, those duty letters which were hinted at in his birthday 
present of a stationery set from his grandmother but his 
letters certainly prove effective, even to the culminating 
achievement of moving the heart of his father’s theatrical 
manager to reconsider employing his actress mother instead 
of her having to work in a town many many miles away. 
Nicky’s letters are in themselves amusing combinations of 
shocking naiveté and the not-too-certain spelling of an eight 
year-old but interest in them and their repercussions never 
flags. The whole book has the sure touch of a natural success. 
One grieves slightly that it has to be the work of an alien 
hand but the translating of it has been well worth while. 
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Goppen, R. Candy Floss. Illus. by A. Adams 
65 pp. 9} X 6} ‘ Macmillan 10/6 

Rumer Godden’s little stories have a fragile perfection 
which one finds nowhere else in children’s books. They do 
not admit criticism, for it would be impossible to amend them 
in the smallest detail. Speaking in London this year Miss 
Godden said that she found writing for children valuable for 
the “discipline” which it imposed. One can see this discipline 
at work in Candy Floss, but the children will not see the 
numerous drafts of each paragraph but enjoy instead the simple 
rightness of every word. 

Miss Godden is the finest master in our day of the “doll” 
story. Candy Floss is a very small china doll who works on 
a coconut stall in a fair. She works with a kind of poodle 
named Cocoa, a mechanical horse named Nuts, and a music 
box which plays Ach du liebe Augustin, for Jack, a most 
considerate and likable young fair-man. An idyllic story, but 
not without drama and near-tragedy with the entry of a spoilt 
child called Clementina. There is a most satisfactory happy 
ending. 

Any young writer could with profit study Candy Floss 
in detail. Not that study will enable anyone else to match 
Miss Godden’s luminous prose or the firm sweetness of her 
vision ; but it is possible to observe how she uses details of 
description, how she selects incidents, how she never cheats 
her reader. Candy Floss is a doll. She has character, but 
she is never, physically, anything but a doll. She defeats the 
objectionable Clementina purely by doll-like manoeuvres. Miss 
Godden earns her reader’s respect by respecting the reader ; 
she may purify and re-purify her style until it is simple enough 
for the smallest children: she never confuses simplification 
with falsification. Candy Floss is, in the most profound sense, 
a true story. 


Hooper, M. The Goose Girl. Illus. by P. Fortnum 

104 pp. 8 X 54 , F Faber 10/6 
These are eight captivating episodes telling the story of 

a princess who goes to visit the prince to whom she is betrothed. 

On the way her maid who is tired of being a servant, seizes 

her mistress’ horse and arrives at the palace first, and 
announces that she is the princess. When the real princess 
arrives, she is dispatched to the yard to be a goose-girl, and 
there she finds her poor, faithful horse Fallada who is being 
driven beyond his strength with tasks more suitable for a heavy 
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cart-horse. After many adventures, the characters resume their 
0/6 rightful réles, but not before the author has been able to show 
tion a delightful wit in telling their story. For the child who 
do loves a fairy-tale background, here are one hundred pages of 
hem sheer enjoyment. 
vLiss Jenkins, A. G. The Twins of Lapland. Illus. by 
for C. Brooker. 139 pp. 8 X 54 : ; Cape 9/6 
line The author here plunges the reader at once into the life 
the of a Lapland community and the sudden impact is somewhat 
nple bewildering and almost embarrassing. It takes time to 
accustom oneself to this environment and to begin to absorb 
loll” something of the actual facts of the life of these people, but 
S on the author is certainly at home with his subject and the final 
odle impression is full, rich and lively, even though the facts are 
nusic a little too closely interwoven for clarity. There is no actual 
most story but a series of typical incidents gives pictures of life in 
, but Lapland. ‘The writing flows easily and brightly and the 
spoilt illustrations by Christopher Brooker are soft and vaguely 
lappy defined but convey the appropriate impression. 


Meap, S. A Ring of Stories. Illus. by J. Vise 
Floss “>: ) err 9/6 
natch This is a collection of simple little stories from different 
f her countries. There is a good variety of tone and atmosphere, 
sharpened by the direct manner of the author while the 
simplicity of the folk tale style emphasises and defines colour 
"but and incident. Occasionally, however, the economy of words 
ts the and the predominance of action and conversation rather than 
Miss description lead to a too straitened impression. ‘There are 
some unusual endings to the stories which sometimes have 
unexpected pattern and these relieve the tendency to 
brusqueness. The illustrations by Jennetta Vise are quite in 
keeping with this collection of simple but satisfying tales. 
Proysen, A. .Mrs. Pepperpot Again. .- Illus. by B. 
Berg. 107 pp. 84 X 54 P . Hutchinson 10/6 
10/6 Readers of Little Old Mrs. Pepperpot will delight in 
these new tales about her. Unlike the majority of folk 
possessed of magic powers, she is still unable to shrink to 
pepperpot size at will but always at some singularly awkward 
moment such as when conversing with a family of mice, she 
shrinks and is caught in the trap intended for them! Mr. 
Proysen has included in this book seven stories about Mrs. 
Pepperpot, and six other short stories. One of these is surely 
directed at small children who will wade through all the 
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available puddles ; another is a rather amusing story about 
a birthday in Topsy Turvy Town ; and a third is a most 
original Christmas Eve story called “Father Christmas and 
the Carpenter.” 

Cleverly translated from the Norwegian, their northern 
origin comes out most strongly in some of the drawings in the 
ever-present reminder of rough weather, and in Mrs. 
Pepperpot’s meeting with the moose. 


SHaw, D. The Pakistani Twins. Illus. by G. Spence 

155 pp. 8 X 54 : ‘ : ; Cape 9/6 
There is an actual story here centred round the Pakistani 

twins who become involved in the tracking down of a buffalo 
thief. Into this story the author gaily sweeps an abundance 
of facts about the life and culture of the Pakistani people. 
There is plenty of action and plenty of feeling and real people 
emerge from the unfamiliar environment to make a picture 
that seems whole and complete. Much emphasis is placed 
upon the religion of the country and to a Christian there 
would perhaps appear to be bias, but the author speaks from 
Pakistan rather than from a detached position and the whole 


culture, including the many superstitions, is given very full 
and adequate treatment and elucidation. The pictures by 
Geraldine Spence intensify the author’s intended impression. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Auian, M. E. Tansy of Tring Street. Illus. by S. 

Holliday. 174 pp. 73 X 5 : Heinemann 12/6 
In an industrial town Tansy lives an ordinary life, 
punctuated by very welcome visits to an aunt’s farm in Wales. 
She has a neighbouring friend but when he leaves she finds 
his loss hard to bear and his successor hard to know and like. 
This is a very ordinary, pleasant and harmless story with 
superficial warmth and sympathy, but the author never gets 
beyond this initial expression to deeper feelings or stronger 
atmosphere to engage a reader’s more real and_ sustained 
participation. “The theme is well worn and not invested with 
sufficient originality to give it fresh interest. There is 
something appealing in the very natural day to day life of a 
working community and Miss Allan manages to convey this 
with some aptitude. It is all too glibly told, however, and 

is too naive and too elementary a story to bear any distinction. 
The writing and the language of the characters are quite 
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insignificant and sometimes crude. The illustrations have 
occasionally more character than the text. 


Avery, G. The Elephant War. Illus. by J. Verney 
256 pp. 8 X 5 : Collins 12/6 
Miss Avery always seems ; immersed in a bustling riotous 
piece of Victorian life and her imagination turns many corners 
and plunges deep into the real life of that time. We meet 
the Smith family of Orford again, and here they are for the 
most part the enemies of Harriet Jessop who with her eccentric 
aunt is engaged on a mission to save a circus elephant from 
9/6 exportation. There is a good variety of character in the rough 
stant and tumble of life although a few show the rigid stamp of 
ffalo the Victorian caricature. It is an odd story but it still bristles 
with life and only occasionally does the eccentricity override 
the whole and become too pronounced to be credible. The 
_ writing is vivacious and attractive and the whole scene is 
viewed through the eyes of a child and is a series of vivid 
reminiscences and impressions of childhood. ‘The illustrations 
by John Verney are the perfect complement to Miss Avery’s 
work. 
vhole # = Baupovy, M. A. Old One Toe. Illus. by R. 
full Thompson. 188 pp. 8} X 54 ; Methuen 12/6 
s by One is aware of more than a touch of faery, a mild 
Dn. sensation of the horns of elfland a vague anticipation of an 
orchestral accompaniment a la Peter and the Wolf as one 
becomes involved with the children who both hunt and guard 
a mutilated young fox in the forest adjoining their aunt’s 
12/6 incipient chicken farm. A friend who is also in a sense an 
life, enemy appears in the person of the old man, wise in forest 
Wales lore, who finds quiet enjoyment for his declining days in 
Gade planning the demise of the same fox. The young fox himself 
| like. is, naturally, the chief character and is drawn with as much 
with sympathy as the human figures in this calm, thoughtful drama 
gets of conflicting points of view. The same applies to the two 
onger dogs, one a basset, the other “not a hunting dog,” which abet 
aaloall and sometimes confuse the plans of their elder and younger 
: ath owners. A gentle book but full of suggestions for deeper 
on thought. 
2 of a BayLey, V. Mission on the Moor. Illus. by M. L. 
y this Foster. 74 X 5} , , P Dent 12/6 
r, and This is quite an unusual mystery story featuring a holiday 
iction. home, a mysterious newcomer, and an unpleasant and feared 
quite part-owner of the home. The young inmates set out to unravel 
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the mystery that surrounds the place and are eventually 
successful in unmasking a dangerous criminal. The story is 
told with Miss Bayley’s usual verve but it seems at times 
that this is petering out a little, and that the author shows 
signs of tiredness, so that the story passes out of her control, 
There is certainly plenty of action and detail while the 
characters, although sometimes only types, acting to rule, are 
lively enough. Miss Bayley has an undoubted gift for writing 
but here it has become less forceful than usual, while the 
usual clichés and formulae have crept in to debilitate the whole. 


BeHn, H. Two Uncles of Pablo. Illus. by M. 
Silverman. 96 pp. 84 X 53 ‘ Macmillan 10/6 
Pablo is a small Mexican boy whose father farms a 
remote mountain district. He had never been away from 
home until one day his Uncle Silvan arrives, and takes him 
to the nearest town of San Miguel. Uncle Silvan is full of 
ambition but has no money ; he is always planning to live 
on a grand hacienda, but at this point in the story he has lured 
Pablo away from home by presenting him with a young burro 
or wild Mexican pony, which it later transpires was not even 
his to give away. At San Miguel young Pablo is introduced 
to a very old poet who turns out to be his Uncle Francisco. 
Pablo then has to look after Uncle Silvan and make him 
complete the jobs he promises to do in the town, and to find 
time to learn to read because his Uncle Francisco has agreed 
to teach him. When Pablo returns home, he brings presents 
for all the family, and — most wonderful of all — that 
precious burro Angelito. The typical sleepy lackadaisical 
climate which infects the countryfolk of Mexico is wonderfully 
portrayed in this story. 
Borer, M. C. Sophie and the Countess. Illus. by 
W. F. Phillips. 207 pp. 8 X 5} , Harrap 9/6 
The Countess is a particularly splendid puppet which 
plays a vital part in this pleasantly told story of the last century. 
It begins in Brighton where a boy and girl and their 
grandfather are making a thin sort of living out of their 
puppet show which is superseded by a more modern and 
thrusting company of entertainers. The childrens’ dog is sold 
to a sick boy on the front and the children themselves are 
persuaded to join the concert troupe and are then spirited 
away from their grandfather by its unscrupulous proprietor. 
Escaping, they land in the local workhouse, and escaping again, 
are found by the proprietor and his wife and reclaimed. But 
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all turns out well, for an old friend finds them at their new 
pitch and the sick boy’s father is enlisted to help straighten 
things out. Without being horrific the workhouse sequences 
are likely to make a great impression on a young reader of 
today even though they give a fainter echo of earlier writers. 
This is a well-rounded tale with something different in the 
way of period and social background. 
Burton, H. The Great Gale. Illus. by J. 
Kiddell-Monroe. 207 pp. 83 X 54 . O.U.P. 12/6 
We have had one excellent fictional account of the 
exceptional combination of tides and storms which meant ruin 
for so many North Sea dwellers in January, 1953, from the 
Dutch side. This is even better, set in Norfolk, where the 
sea defences gave way less tragically than in the Low 
Countries. Mark and Mary, the local doctor’s children are 
two of the most active participants in the early rescue 
operations, though the palm goes to a young American 
serviceman, a non-swimmer, who performs prodigies of 
endeavour among the stranded and beleaguered villagers. 
But, of course, the principal motif of the whole is the upsurge 
of goodwill which destroys the normal restraints on social 
intercourse, as war and pestilence always do. Under abnormal 
conditions all become brave, tender, enterprising, unselfish, 
humorous, alive to the splendour of a fight against odds, great 
and small. In spite of the fears and terrors, the sadness and 
distress, this is a most enjoyable book, effectively and 
sympathetically composed. 
CuurcH, R. The Bells of Rye. 208 pp. 8 X 54 
Heinemann 12/6 
Mr.. Church is always competent and as usual his 
historical background, this time of the fourteenth century 
Cinque ports, is convincing and colourful. Nor does he, thanks 
be, romanticise the grimness and the ruthlessness of the times. 
His hero, John Finch, loses his father in a sea battle in the 
Channel against the Normans, and he himself is involved in 
a bloody and rapacious expedition to recover the bells stolen 
from the ravaged town of Rye. The undertone of continental 
intrigue and treachery is cleverly handled. A _ note of 
discomfort is supplied by the sharp-witted cripple, Mark 
Cundy, who not only appears as a semi-prophetic picker up 
of unconsidered trifles of information but lends a tincture of 
madness to the righteous indignation of the south coast 
townspeople. There is plenty of action and an entertaining 
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as well as informative picture of local government and 
resources. "Thought-provoking, also, is the hint of a wish for 
more civilised modes of co-existence which crops up all along 


the way. 
Cornwat, I. W. The Making of Man. Illus. by 
M. M. Howard. 64 pp. 10 X 74. Phoenix House 10/6 


In a brief, clearly and interestingly written narrative, the 
author and illustrator combine to give a factual account of 
the knowledge so far acquired on the origin of man. 
Throughout, both author and illustrator carefully differentiate 
between ascertained fact and reconstruction and supposition. 
In all the drawings reconstructions are shown in red and the 
basic material on which they are founded is shown in black. 
The gradually accumulating mass of material which has been 
discovered is described and its importance assessed. As need 
arises the terms used are simply explained. The harmony 
between text and drawings gives ample evidence of close 
collaboration between the two members of the team. It is 
a pity that, in a book likely to stimulate a strong interest in 
its subject, there is no list of books for further reading or guide 
to places where remains may be seen. 


DawutsH, P. Johnno, the Deep-Sea Diver. Illus. 
160 pp. 8X 54.—O«t Harrap 10/6 

John Johnstone began life as a 1 Liverpool office boy, “A 
beautiful job with such a wonderful future” his mother called 
it. But not for Johnno. He itched to be a diver and, several 
jobs later, a diver he was. His first real chance came in 1921 
when he surveyed a wrecked ship off Melbourne ; he became 
established and known, and since then has had a life of hard 
work and adventure. 

The appeal of this life-story is that it is fact and not 
fiction. There is excitement in plenty but it is the real 
excitement of a living man coping with such dangers as groper 
fish, trapped air-pipes and other perils of the deep sea. There 
is buried treasure — eight and a half tons of gold bullion in 
Niagara off the coast of New Zealand. Johnno gives a full 
and fascinating account of the salvage of this vast treasure 
in two attempts, one in 1940, the other thirteen years later. 


Durex, G. J. Through the Frozen Frontier. Illus. 
192 pp. 8} X 54 . . Brockhampton 15/- 
Among the children who read this book will be the 
pioneers of tomorrow. In man’s search for truth and 
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and knowledge, the exploration of the Antarctic is new territory 
for and until the International Geophysical Year it was largely 
ong unknown. Admiral Dufek was in charge of Operation Deep 
Freeze, the American contribution to 1.G.Y. in Antarctica. 
Dufek, a veteran of several polar expeditions, describes 
0/6 the Operation with forthright vigour and lively clarity. He 
the surveys rapidly the earlier exploration of the great white 
t of South, recalling again the race between Scott and Amundsen 
man. and writing engagingly about penguins, gulls, seals and whales. 
tiate The historic occasions are here, of course: Fuchs meeting 
tion. Hillary — only the ticker-tape was missing — Fuchs’ overland 
1 the journey ; the first aeroplane at the South Pole. But the most 
lack. successful parts of the book are the accounts of Dufek’s own 
been experiences — the thrill of a crash landing with an engine 
need ablaze ; the peeps of life in a luxury camp at the Pole ; the 
mony pilots of McMurdo Sound who tied coloured ribbons to their 
close flying boots to scare away snow toads, the unique Antarctic 
It is gremlins ; the practical jokers at Scott Base who sent Hillary’s 
est in tractor team off with a bang by connecting fireworks and 
guide smoke bombs to the engines. A glimpse of a future Antarctic 
settlement closes this book on the right note — a challenge 
to the pioneers of tomorrow. 


10/6 Estorit, J. Drina Dances Again. 191 pp. 73 X 54 


y, “A Hodder & Stoughton 12/6 
called This is the usual kind of ballet story, so prevalent now, 
everal continuing the adventures of the author’s heroine of earlier 
. 1921 books, but it has a little more warmth and human interest 
yecame than most. The student ballerina here is of Italian descent 
f hard and the book seems to carry the bright dash, colour, and 
excitement of a less phlegmatic land than this. There is a 
id not gay assortment of character and a variety of incident with 
ie real some feeling and sensibility about the whole. There is, 
groper however, occasional artificiality and the harsh lights of the 
There stage seem to turn at times upon the whole story to render 
lion in it exaggerated and unreal. Impressions tend to be piled up 
a full in a repetitive manner and while the writing is fluent enough 
reasure it is at times too glib. 
es. Grey, E. Friend within the Gates: the Story of 
Edith Cavell. 191 pp. 8 X 5} : Constable 12/6 
15/- There are certainly very few younger readers who know 
be the the facts about Edith Cavell and this book well fulfils a need. 


th and It is an inspiring and moving biography telling in a clear and 
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competent way of a determined and courageous woman who 
was loyal to her principles even when this loyalty meant death. 
Some of the story, as the author tells us, is imagined and 
reconstructed because of a lack of known facts but this is 
carefully done and interspersed with the facts until a very 
real figure emerges, in her right environment, setting and 
circumstance. There is plenty of detail, real and imagined, 
and a good background peopled by many figures who come 
in and out of the story, and with whom an author has obviously 
been in touch to gain first hand knowledge and experience. 


Hamre, L. Otter Three Two Calling. Illus. by A. 
Johnson. 141 pp. 84 X 54 : U.L.P. 12/6 


he original edition of this ‘book won an award in 
Norway. This was well-earned, for Otter Three Two 
Calling is an exceptionally fine story, true, simple, supremely 
unemphatic. _ Except in format it is not particularly a book 
for children, but it is one which boys in their early teens 
should enjoy greatly for its authentic story of the hazards of 
Air-Force life ; they should like too the easy avoidance of 
heroics, the fine restraint of its narrative-style. 

The Otter is a transport plane. With a veteran pilot 
and a novice sergeant aboard Otter Three Two sets out on 
a mission over the cold wastes of Finnmark. There is engine 
trouble and the plane crashes, leaving the two men to fend 
for themselves for several days, in blizzard conditions. ‘The 
way in which they find food, care for their wounds, fight off 
wolves, forms the basis of the action. 

There are many fine things in the book. ‘The two 
principal characters, and their interrelation, are portrayed 
with great subtlety. The background is drawn in carefully 
and with complete accuracy. More than anything, the spirit 
of the story is right. The author has a point of view, almost 
a philosophy. One tiny episode stays in the mind: Geir, the 
tough pilot, after the rescue, goes to the fishing hole in the 
ice and finds two trout in his net. “He wetted his hand in 
the water, released them carefully, and put them back in the 
lake.” 


Harris, M. K. Seraphina. Illus. by S. Rose 





196 pp. 8 X 53g . Faber 13/6 

When Seraphina’s ‘grandmother dies, she goes to live with 
an aunt who knows nothing of children, understands less, and 
merely offers her niece food and shelter from a stern sense 
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of duty. Imagine then Seraphina’s delight at being sent to 
a boarding-school. Life as it really is in a boarding-school 
is described, and if all school stories were written as well as 
this one, they would become a serious threat to the present 
popularity of the adventure story. 

Seraphina makes a firm friend of a child who has a great 
deal to do in her home, and drawn by the common bond of 
being motherless, they both surmount many difficulties 
together. Meanwhile Seraphina weaves a veil of make-believe 
around her mother whom she has never known, even to the 
extent of posting herself a birthday present. The ending is 
the least satisfactory part of the story for young readers, as 
we are not told whether Seraphina will eventually help in 
her aunt’s hair-dressing saloon, or fulfil the more scholarly 
hopes entertained for her by her headmistress. 


Hutrerer, F. Jascha. Illus. by 1. Schreiber. 112 pp. 
84 X 53 ‘ U.L.P. 10/6 
This is fun from first to last, although its slight plot 
embraces no more than the boy Thomas’s endeavours to 
circumvent the determination of the local mortgage king to 
purchase and keep his own idiosyncratic donkey, Jascha. His 
sister, Anka, and his friend, Marko, help him but all seems 
lost when a grateful circus owner takes a hand. Jascha is 
a character in his own right, but Anka, Marko and Thomas, 
even the horsedealer and his pusillanimous son, have their 
points. As background there is the honest silliness of the 
village populace who bear some resemblance, and possibly owe 
something to, the rustics of Much Ado About Nothing. The 
author has a sure touch which translation from the German 
has not destroyed. 


Knicut, F. Shadows on the Mud. Illus. by P. 
Jobson. 222 pp. 8 X 5} ; , Macmillan 13/6 
Captain Knight can hardly ever do better than this with 
his saga of the Partridge family, who certainly improve ‘on 
acquaintance through three books devoted to their home and 
their sailing. Shadows on the Mud has that rare quality in 
juvenile literature, an almost completely dramatic construction ; 
that is to say, the story is told almost entirely through incident, 
carefully staged and arranged, so that the author never needs 
to employ the “little did they know” technique which, however 
well disguised, is still the ruination of many a good yarn for 
younger readers. Yet the plot is anything but simple and its 
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entanglements are not the least part of the readers’ 
enjoyment. It would be a shame to do more than hint at 
the story ; sufficient to say that Brenda and Derek become 
involved in the problems of a newly constituted approved 
school near their home and do a great deal to help straighten 
out the problems and some of the boys as well. 


Lairp, R. At Ease, Private Brown. 137 pp. 
74 X 43 . . Chatto & Windus 8/6 
No one after reading this will contemplate entering the 
Army as a refuge for ne’erdowells or a gift to those without 
brains. David Brown, a boy of average ability in the academic 
sense, has by no means an easy passage as a Junior Leader 
though he always finds compensations in some aspect of his 
work and leisure. The reader is led, without monotony, 
through the various stages of a boy’s training and assessment. 
The familiar figures of the bullying N.C.O. and the knowing 
officer crop up, but they appear as the natural hazards of any 
career and not as ogres peculiar to the armed forces. 
Nowhere is there any glorification of war or any attempt to 
paint the Army as a privileged body of men. The stress is 
always on efficiency and decency and maximum effort in all 
activities, and the need to do everything as well as it can be 
done. If the book draws some able or even just honest boys 
in the direction of the service it deserves to do so. Fortunately, 
too, the book is free from the asinine photographs of staged 
activity which so often mar recruiting material and the more 
sentimental write-ups of forces’ life. There are, in fact, no 
pictures at all but they are not needed, so clearly does the text 
speak for itself. 


LampPLuGH, L. The Sixpenny Runner. Illus. by W. 

Stobbs. 160 pp. 8 X 54 : : Cape 10/6 
Ned Allen wants to be a vet, but an accident to his 
father makes him the family breadwinner, and G.C.E., several 

months ahead, has to be attacked through a postal course. 
Ned starts work as a kennel-boy for a greyhound owner 
and the family move into a service cottage, letting their own 
converted railway-carriage home to help the family funds. The 
bulk of the book describes Ned’s dealings with the dogs and, 
in particular, his rearing and training of Bluey, a weak puppy. 
No one could accuse The Sixpenny Runner of lacking 
pace, interest or contrast. Ned’s situation is by no means 
extraordinary but his choice of job is unusual. Characters 
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are sketched with conviction, though none is striking or 
memorable. 

There is one aspect of this book, however, that poses an 
important moral problem. Miss Lamplugh’s treatment of it 
worried me considerably, although other readers may consider 
it of little consequence. Naturally Ned is involved in racing 
greyhounds and at his very first meeting he wins £21. He 
is gripped by the excitement of betting — and winning ; later 
even his mother falls a victim to the lure of “summat for 
next t’ nowt.” Also Ned rears his own hound and eventually 
races it. But he is too young to bet ; he is too young to race 
a greyhound. So someone has to place his bets for him ; and 
to overcome the second difficulty, the obliging Dr. Wallace 
becomes the owner of the dog at a modest selling price of 
sixpence. Artistically both incidents dovetail satisfactorily 
into the plot ; morally, in a children’s book, they are 
unacceptable. 

William Stobbs’ drawings, especially of greyhounds, are 
intelligently conceived and intelligibly executed ; several I 
should be happy to frame and hang. 








LockHarT, D. The House that Mac Built. Illus. by 
G. Spence. 127 pp. 73 X 5 : : Dent 11/6 


The price and the length of this book lead one to expect 
emphasis on quality rather than quantity but the hope is 
hardly realised. Its main concern is with the decision of three 
children to co-operate with a fourth older boy in the building 
of a shelter on top of a vantage point in the Pennines. This 
they do and conquer personal as well as physical difficulties 
in the process and one or two exciting days and nights result. 
Not enough results, and the quality of the writing does not 
seem outstanding enough to merit the value the publishers 
place on the author and his material. Even the illustrations 
offer little compensation. - The two maps play little part in 
the narrative and the drawings are negative ; one even shows 
a member of the party handling a large saw left-handed — 
and ham-fisted at that. In several cases the pictures lend 
no point to the text. To me this is a disappointing book. 


LyncH, P. The Lost Fisherman of Carrigmor. Illus. 
by C. Brooker. 160 pp. 8 X 54 : Burke 12/6 


Here is another “Brogeen” story with all Miss Lynch’s 
fascinating and perfectly blended mixture of fact and fantasy. 
It is better designed than some others of her recent ones. It 
has a more ordered pattern with no loose ends and a neat 
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and satisfying climax. The pattern still has, however, 
intricacy and colourful haunting depths that throw up into 
sharp relief the very lively people, their real environment and 
homely ways. Evil, symbolised in the Black Enchanter, is 
never unrelieved by good even in him and all the characters 
have an entity and a many toned make-up that gives them 
solid reality. Some of the depths, something of Brogeen and 
Trud and the Black Enchanter raise echoes from previous 
books which may not make immediate contact with new 
readers. All this is so real to the author however that it must 
evoke some response even from the uninitiated and sweep 
them into Miss Lynch’s enchanting world. 


Lyon, E. Cathie Runs Wild. 154 pp. 8} X 5% 
Hodder & Stoughton 12/6 

Cathie is an exceptionally nice heroine, as two previous 
books have proved. She engages the reader’s feelings most 
strongly, so that one shares to a painful degree her distress 
at the threatened loss of her house and friends and the 
Highland country she has made her own. How good that 
Aunt Jean, who wants to civilize her, is shown up at last. 

Miss Lyon writes a convincing, sincere story, with 
affection for her characters and deep love for the Scottish 
landscape in which they live. Her weakness is in the 
unsympathetic characters ; Aunt Jean is very hard to swallow. 
But with Cathie herself, and with her friends and the ordinary 
simple folk of the mountains, she is quite at home and 
unobtrusively accurate. There is much subtlety inher 
portraits, especially of Cathie herself and of Alastair, her 
honest, puzzled guardian. 

Every child has a little of the runaway in his heart, and 
books like Brendon Chase have an irresistible appeal. Cathie 
Runs Wild is of this company, and a good example too. Girls, 
and some sensible boys, will enjoy it greatly. 


MacDonneELL, J; | aes and Co. in the sien of Gold 

184 pp. 7} X ; . : Dent 12/6 
A lot a improbable nonsense which would have done 

well for The Boys’ Magazine for 1925 but is as much out 

of keeping with the times as King Solomon’s Mines or Bulldog 
Drummond. There is plenty of violent action, certainly, but 

too much, as well, of the smart-alec kind of by-play designed 

to inflate the reputations of the principal participants ; it fails 

to conceal that they are, as Drake and many boyhood heroes 
before them, not much better than pirates in modern guise. 
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An author in this genre who has to rely on embellishments such 
as giant grabs and a man-eating tree to hot up his plot would 
do well to try his hand at something else. <A valley of gold 


is enough to swallow without old-fashioned scarers of that 
kind. 


MANNING-SANDERS, R. Circus Boy. Illus. by A. 
Macarthur-Onslow. 198 pp. 8% X 53 . O.U.P. 12/6 


This is a tour-de-force, one of the most remarkable — 
not necessarily one of the best — children’s books of recent 
years. Ruth Manning-Sanders has written, in the first person, 
a story of circus life in Victorian days. Several features 
contribute to the impression of mastery: identification with 
the boy narrator is complete — there are no false notes ; there 
is deep understanding of the professionalism which unites the 
circus-folk and distinguishes them from the flatties, the rest 
of mankind ; without any clutter of authentic facts the period 
atmosphere is sustained throughout ; the writing is effortlessly 
and unobtrusively lovely. 

The circus has never been an easy life, and there is 
hardship and tragedy in the story. What sustains these 
travelling entertainers, and what gives their story a sturdy 
quality, is courage, a courage quite devoid of heroics. All 
the real professionals of Gough’s circus get on with the job. 
They are sometimes féted, sometimes abused, occasionally 
assaulted — they still go on working. Near the end, with 
their tent destroyed by a gale, completely broke and — one 
would think — hopeless, they put on a show in a small Irish 
town. “We forgot our hunger and worked with a will.” 

What one remembers of this book is its subject and its 
spirit ; what makes it memorable is the extraordinary virtuosity 
of its writing. This is not style with a capital § ; it is style 
which consists in a use of words so exact that one hardly 
notices them. ‘There can be no higher praise for a book for 
children. 

The illustrations, by an artist new to me, are scribbly 
and apparently easy, and they catch, with uncanny accuracy, 


the swiftness of movement and the tawdry splendours of the 
vagabond world of the circus. 


Markun, P. M. The Secret of El Baru. Illus. by 
B. M. Martin. 213 pp. 84 X 53. . Dobson 12/6 


Children’s novelists seem recently to have re-discovered 
archaeology as a theme which offers an alternative excitement 
to buried treasure or smuggled pearls. It seems a long time 
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since Geoffrey Trease achieved his tour de force with The 
Hills of Varna. Here the venue is Panama and the relics 
of its lost Indian civilisation, and the “diggers” are a 
professional and the son and daughter of a road engineer with 
a local Spanish friend. Amateur prospecting for oil adds to 
the excitement but the main interest is in the informative 
discoveries made by the children in their private “dig.” The 
story-telling is rather stilted and the dialogue artificial, while 
local colour seems dragged in at times. ‘The plot, however, 
is well managed and the ends cleanly tied up. One looks 
forward to further books in the same field with the author 
in a more relaxed mood. 
Row.anp, J. The Polio Man: The story of Dr. 
Jonas Salk. 128 pp. 8 X 54 . Lutterworth Press 9/6 
This is an interesting and topical story and it is good to 
read about some of the details behind the well known superficial 
facts about inoculation against poliomyelitis. Dr. Salk is, 
however, a man who shuns publicity and thus the author has 
little material on which to work. He has the scientific facts 
but there is not much of the man who handles, uses and proves 
these facts. A few quotations from Dr. Salk have been 
obviously prized and carefully positioned by the author to add 
a piquant flavour to the scientific data. The writing is not 
inspired and there is obvious strain in writing a long story 
around comparatively few personal facts. Inevitably there is 
repetition and lack of a real plan or climax. But the book 
is a competent and dutiful performance and has undoubted 
value as it assesses the achievements of the past, highlights the 
present, and heralds the possibilities of the future. 
ScHMELTZER, K. The Raft. Illus. by A. Turyn 
160 pp. 8 X 54 ‘ F f ‘ Constable 12/6 
A brilliant reconstruction of this pre-historic period when 
the Long-Eared tribe follow the message from their Sun God 
Kon-Tiki to make a long and dangerous voyage to 4a 
far-distant island, because a tribe of Redskins threatens to 
annihilate them. It is brilliant because of the simple, yet so 
effective way of presenting the ordinary life of the tribal 
society, the friendship between the village boy Hureka and 
the young prince Uru, the relationship between the prince and 
his tutor, the customs of these primitive people, the preparation 
for their mass departure from their home on rafts — all these 
things ring true to life. It is a remarkable feat of the 
imagination to portray faithfully this prehistoric South 
American civilisation. 
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The SmitH, A. An Edge of the Forest. Illus. by R. 
lics Moynihan. 192 pp. 8 X 5} . . Gollancz 12/6 
— “The Young Woods,” otherwise known as “The 
et h Children’s Forest,” exists in no known country so that one 
— is not surprised at the unusual behaviour with which Miss 
ids to Smith peoples it. A lost black lamb is rescued from the mad 
mT he dog that should have guarded it, is then protected by a black 
hile leopardess, fostered by a doe and counselled and befriended 
et by a white owl and a mouse. The forest seems a blend of 
jungle and savannah but the life in it is ferocious as well as 
fanciful, thrown into relief by moments of tolerance and even 
tenderness. Outside the forest a family is disrupted by the 
defection of the dog and the loss of the lamb. When the 
9/¢ lamb is ultimately exiled by the denizens of the Forest the 
/o family knits together again. The book has many haunting 
ood he moments but a slight odour of affectation cannot be ignored, 
erficia and this is a pity for 4n Edge of the Forest nearly reaches 
vo hn the heights. 


wever, 
looks 
author 


Be facts SpeaRE, E. G. The Witch of Blackbird Pond 
proves 251 pp. 8 X 54 ; ’ : ; Gollancz 12/6 
e been In The Maypole of Merry Mount, the author depicts 


o odd in cameo the terrorising influence of fanatical Puritanism in 
+ fe ont New England. Elizabeth Speare plunges her heroine from 
g story carefree Barbados into a similar restraining atmosphere in the 
there is Connecticut of 1687. Ignorance is always the greatest threat 
he book to the happiness of the tolerant and thoughtful and so Kit 
doubted Tyler finds when she defies opinion to help a widowed Quaker 
ghts the woman and a bullied child. The harshness and straitness of 
a New England settlement nearly defeat her natural gaiety 
and girlish charity but friends appear when she least expects 
12/6 and she finds heart’s desire for herself and her foster-sisters. 
od when Miss Speare’s treatment of her theme is something more than 
sn God competent ; she is a very good story-teller indeed, though she 
=< we 8 does not make very clear the issue between the citizens of 
atens to Connecticut and their new Governor. Despite that, this is 
e, yet so a book well worth reading by young or old. 
e tribal Spence, E. Lillypilly Hill. Illus. by S. Einzig 
reka and 176 pp. 8% X 54 . i : é O.U.P. 10/6 
rince and Eleanor Spence is one of those rare writers who by the 
eparation sheer quality of her use of words manages to transport the 
all these reader to whatever scene she is writing about so convincingly 
t of the that at once the world about us fades, and we are virtually 
ic South living wherever Miss Spence chooses to take us. She paints 
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the Australian scene as few other have done — the nearest 
approach would be perhaps Nan Chauncy for Tasmania. 

In this story, the young reader will absorb an incredible 
amount of information relating to the wild life of the land, 
and the way in which the early settlers lived. The story 
centres around Harriet, the one member of the Lillypilly Hill 
family who, like her father, really loves the place and does 
not want to return to England. How she wins friends to 
help her persuade the other members of her family to settle 
there is the story of this book. 


StinetorF, L. Musa, the Shoemaker. Illus. by H. 

Johnson. 183 pp. 8 X 53 ‘ . Gollancz 12/6 
This is a compact little story with a fairy-tale-like 
simplicity and happy ending. Fourteen year-old Musa is a 
shoemaker in the village of Villeperes in the Atlas Mountains. 
The village is renowned for its acrobats and every lad is 
trained from an early age so that he can eventually go out 
into the world to bring more fame and money to Villeperes. 
But Musa is lame and his skill as a shoemaker brings little 
consolation to him for the lack of a chance to distinguish 
himself. A fall that worsens the condition makes it necessary 
to assemble a caravan to cross the desert to Oran where he 
can be treated in hospital. The story of his journey across 
the desert, with its dangers and excitements is full of details 
of how the Arabs live, of their animals, their customs and 
beliefs, and the dangers and difficulties which surround them. 
In Oran, after a series of misfortunes, he meets a lame 
Princess and his skill as a shoemaker for crippled feet brings 
honour and fame, not only to him, but also to his village, and 
brings for him a real vocation. Our fairy story is complete 

and we have learnt much upon the way. 


SutcuirF, R. Knight's Fee. Illus. by C. Keeping 
241 pp. 83 X 54 : O.U.P. 12/6 
In her last two books Rosemary Sutcliff has been taken 
to task for not writing for children — as if anyone but the 
hack does any such thing. In Knight's Fee she has written 
an heroic, wise, occasionally moving story whose action, 
setting and psychology are within the grasp of normally 
intelligent children of twelve. It is in her best vein ; one 
almost wishes the Carnegie Medal could have been saved up 
for this. 
The scene this time is Sussex after the Conquest. In 
some Manors the Lord is coming to terms with his Saxon 
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people, in others the old hatreds are fed by arrogance and 
brutality. Into this world, from which the strong hand of 
the Conqueror has been withdrawn, leaving Rufus and Robert 
of Normandy to squabble over his heritage like dogs, is born 
Randal, orphan son of a Breton soldier and a Saxon lady, 
now a dog-boy in Arundel Castle. Chance, almost plausibly, 
takes him to the service of the Lord of Dean, an enlightened 
knight who looks to the emergence of the English from the 
partnership of Norman and Saxon. Under his guidance 
Randal comes to the field of Tenchebrai, to knighthood, and 
to a bitter-sweet entry into his inheritance. 

This is a very good story, swift in action, honest, coloured 
by the author’s rich humanity. The characters are finely 
drawn, if lacking a little in colour ; the writing is flexible 
and sensitive and, at last, free of those purple patches which 
have been a serious blemish on almost all Miss Sutclifi’s 
previous work. Whether she is fair to bring Dr. Murray’s 
“Dying God-King” theories, however convincing, into a book 
for children, is open to doubt. Her use of the Old Faith is, 
in terms of drama, most effective. All in all, this is Rosemary 
Sutcliff at her best, which is to say that the book will stand 
comparison with all but a small handful of the best historical 
stories of the past. Her debt to Kipling is implicit in every 
page, but this is not pastiche. She writes like Kipling because 
she shares his vision of the past and his love of Sussex soil. 

What can one say of Charles Keeping’s illustrations ? 
Unquestionably brilliant, passionately sincere, almost always 
repellent to adults. Some children will like them. 


Swirt, H. H. The Railroad to Freedom. Illus. by 

J. Daugherty. 255 pp. 8 X 54 Bodley Head 15/- 
This book, originally published in America in 1932, is 

cast in a fictional form, but is largely factual in its material. 

It is the biography of Harriet Tubman, a negro slave in the 
mid-nineteenth century, who escaped to the North, became 

a “conductor” on the Underground railway and led many 

of her people to freedom, earning herself the proud title of 


Moses. She served in the Civil War, and died in freedom at 
a great age. 


The story has much of the over-writing characteristic of 
many American books, particularly those which deal with 
heroism and the fight for freedom. ‘This keeps the book out 
of the highest class. But the subject cannot be entirely spoiled, 
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and the greatness of Harriet shines out of the book. A fine 
story and a great character. 


TreaseE, G. Thunder of Valmy. Illus. by J. S. 
Goodall. 227 pp. 8 X 53 . =. # Macmillan 12/6 
Mr. Trease has a flair and aptitude for writing for the 
young, particularly in the realms of the historical story. He 
has amassed here another careful and very varied collection 
of facts and used them to build a story of the early years of 
the French Revolution. Mr. Trease peoples his facts with 
Pierre Mercier a peasant and artist, Madame de Vairmont 
his teacher and patron, and Pauline his first sitter and niece 
of the unpleasant Marquis de Morsac. ‘There is abundant 
liveliness, a myriad characters, continual movement, and a good 
picture and some atmosphere of the times. But Mr. Trease 
has become almost too clever. He is well practised but his 
familiarity with his medium appears to have made him a little 
blasé so that all trips along rather too neatly and _ slickly, 
making a story that is easy to read but not particularly easy 
to remember. It becomes only a brief memory and not a 
lasting impression, while his characters too, suffer from 
superficial and conventional treatment. A little more thought 
and a little more time spent with character and incident would 
deepen and enrich the very adequate framework, conception, 
and facts of the story. 


UnnerstaD, E. Grandmother's Journey. Illus. by 

C. Backstrém. 192 pp. 8 X 5 . M. Joseph 12/6 
Nearly all outstanding books for children are written 
either for a particular child, or directly from the experience of 
the author — the reality inspires the writer with the necessary 

heart of the story around which the tale may be woven. 
Grandmother's Journey comes into this latter category, 
because the Swedish family of haircraft workers from 
Dalecarlia — Daleswoman Kers Mait, her daughter and 
grandson — who are the leading characters in the book, are 
the very same family who many years ago looked after the 
author’s family home at Helsingfors, Finland. It took the 
author many years to trace them, but their story of great 
courage in practising their ancient craft to help to restore the 
family finances, and their consequent visits to Stockholm, to 
Helsinki, and to St. Petersburg give a vivid picture of life 
in these cities fifty years ago, especially to folk with little money 
to spare. The grandmother is a wonderful character, and 
manages to keep everyone happy even when the market for 
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haircraft articles is very low. One day, young Anders makes 
the acquaintance of a wealthy family who purchase many 
trinkets from him, and in the end they are all able to return 
home happy in the knowledge that their long journey was 
worth while. 
Uttiey, A. John at the Old Farm. Illus. by J. 
Miles. 131 pp. 8 X 5} ‘ ; Heinemann 10/6 
Mrs. Uttley has earned our gratitude for so many things, 
for Sam Pig and Little Grey Rabbit, for those lovely 
reminiscences of a country childhood (not for children but 
obligatory reading for all who love children) above all for 
the incomparable Traveller in Time. How good it would be 
to welcome a major work of hers, written out of her memory 
and deep affection for the past. There are plenty of memories 
and affection in John at the Old Farm, but the writer’s fine 
judgment has clouded and she can no longer see her audience. 
John’s visit to the farm is not really for children, who would 
for the most part be impatient of its sentimentality, but for 
other adults who hanker after their own childhoods. It looks 
backwards ; children look forward. It matters little to 
children that the country life which Mrs. Uttley describes 
vould has gone for ever. What does matter is that for once she has 
ption, not written their language. 
Viront, E. Changes at Dowbiggins. Illus. by T. R. 
Freeman. 174 pp. 8 X § ; Lutterworth 10/6 
12/6 What does happen at Dowbiggins? Practically nothing 
aloes earth-shaking, one thinks, as one reads along. The “bad 
aie al patch” outside Old Killigrew’s house gets cleaned up so that 
aaeags the village at last gets a “mention” in the best-kept-village 
ih competition. Rachel finds an axe-head which leads to 
egory, interesting excursions and discoveries ; Jeremy finds the 
oom “family” cave and so lays the boggart which has hovered over 
> ol his courage for so long ; and Uncle Giles begins to see the 
yk, are light about his family and his farm. All these seem mere 
or the trivialities until one reviews the whole and sees a pattern of 
ok the life unfolding in which personalities are growing and purifying 
great themselves by service and self-discipline. Perhaps the greatest 
ore the treat of the book for all readers is the portrait of parents 
Im, to who don’t panic over their children. The illustrations, 
of life especially of the children, are very pleasing indeed. 
money § Viront, E. Flowering Spring. Illus. by S$. Hughes 
‘r, and 199 pp. 83 X 53—Ct . OUP. 12/6 
ket for This is the fourth of Elfrida Vipont’s peaceful yet 
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powerful stories of the Haverard family. The steady Quaker 
background provides a solid framework for all these stories 
and although like all families they have their differences of 
opinion, they are so closely knit that these differences are 
accepted, rather than made the source of any unnecessary 
friction. We meet again Christopher, who is interested in 
nothing but farming, Laura who is interested in nothing but 
acting, but who both gain places for sixth form work at 
Quaker boarding-schools to the delight of their parents, and 
in the end to their delight also. 

Apart from telling the story supremely well, building up 
to a nice sense of climax when Laura has her auditions, when 
the valuable book is missing from the Priory, and perhaps most 
of all when absent-minded Milly Kitson is nearly drowned 
in a dinghy, there can be few — if any — authors who are 
so concerned with the building of character as Elfrida Vipont. 
Readers of Flowering Spring, even though their own 
background may differ widely from that portrayed in this 
story cannot avoid benefiting from the gentle, yet firm way 
in which a true sense of values is stressed in this book. 


Weaver, S. Sisters and Brothers. 256 pp. 8 X 5 


Collins 12/6 

Teresa Giselli a refugee from Europe comes to live with 

the Clare family in Cornwall, to become a sister to Ben, Anne, 
and Laurence. Dr. and Mrs. Clare go abroad soon after her 
arrival and the children, left alone apart from the intermittent 
help of the housekeeper, come to know each other and 
themselves, while Teresa, at the strange and fascinating nearby 
house called Lanzion, finds news of her parents. This story 
has no particular plot and little incident but it is a quiet piece 
of work with much feeling, character, and atmosphere. The 
author has a sound and definitely Christian point of view which 
gives value and purpose to the whole. The story reaches a 
climax because the children grow and learn and_ find 
themselves. There are throughout glimpses of things new and 
real spiritually, and these are brought to the surface by the 
matter of fact, homely detail and the very real characters of 
the story. Feelings seem to be brought together and poured 
reservedly but poignantly into words. The story has a 
deliberation which results in a thoughtful piece of work, 
though sometimes the insight into a child’s mind is too adult 
and detached and will not “register” with a child. At these 
points of detachment the author loses her reader, but it is 
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only for a moment. For the most part the book has a deep 
and inescapable appeal. 


WEIR, . Great cone in Green Street. 200 pp. 
, 2 + ae .  Max.Parrish 9/6 

This is one of Rosemary Weir’s best stories. The Carter 
twins are still living with Mrs. Bloom, when a big self service 
store is built opposite her little shop. Financial failure seems 
inevitable, when the children meet an elderly gentleman who 
has won a great deal of money in a football pool. He comes 
to tea with them, samples Mrs. Bloom’s gingerbreads, and 
immediately plans that she will open a gingerbread fairing 
factory. With the co-operation of the old lady next door 
who is willing to sell her house, these plans are fulfilled. 

As for the other Green Street personalities, Stan and 
Brenda are now married, and little Timmy goes home to live 
with his father who has found for him a very delightful 
step-mother. 

The financial situation is solved in an admittedly possible, 
but very unlikely, manner which although it may meet with 
some disapproval in a children’s story, is yet sensibly handled 
and there is a welcome theme throughout of complete 

yu : unselfishness. 


Anne, § Wittarp, B. Son of Charlemagne. Illus. by E. 
“r her Weiss. 187 pp. 8 X 54 . . Heinemann 12/6 
ittent Miss Willard is a master of dramatic structure and here 
- and is a carefully balanced chronicle play with moments of pathos, 
rearby climax and suspense. Through the eyes, ears and emotions 
story of Charlemagne’s son Carl one follows the journey of the 
: piece legendary warrior king from Aachen to Rome and understands 
The vicariously the burdens he took upon himself for the sake of 
which the power which he felt was his destiny. Since the King 
ches a travelled invariably en famille one sees also the intrigues of 
| find the court and the intimacy of his home life, the greatness in 
w and miniature of the scholars and servants with whom he chose 
by the to surround himself, the trials of expediency and opportunism 
ters of which complicated the personal relationships of his family and 
poured his foes. While Carl grows more or less happily in stature 
has a and achievement it is Charlemagne who stands out as the most 
work, human figure in the book, human in weakness as in strength, 
» adult human most of all in the rationalisation of motives which 
t these the author seems to attribute to him and which his son cannot, 
it it is when we leave him, quite accept. 
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FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Crowe, R. H. Farming as a Career. Illus. 128 pp. 

74 Xx 5 7 ; Batsford 12/6 
The over all pattern of this book is good. A survey of 
agriculture in Britain today prefaces chapters on “Farm work 
and conditions of employment,” “The way in,’ “Careers and 
prospects.” An appendix lists Training establishments, 
conditions of entry and useful addresses. A number of clear 
photographs, an attractive coloured jacket and an_ index 
complete the plan. It would seem to add up to a thoroughly 
useful work to put into the hands of lads thinking of going 
into agriculture. Had it been half as long it might have been, 
but, even then, the writing needs to be much more vital. It 
reads like a rather dull school text-book survey of agriculture 
with a few other features added. Farming is more than an 
industry to be surveyed. It is a way of life to be portrayed. 
Most of those for whom Mr. Crowle writes will be outdoor 
boys. They will only read a survey if it appeals to their 
imagination. The writing should be concise and factual and 
the farmer and his men should have life breathed into them. 
Repetitions and phrases like “As I have already said” and “As 

you have already seen’”’ do not help. 


Despite this the final chapters and appendix make the 
book a useful reference work. 


Pyatr, E. C. Where to Climb in the British Isles 
Illus. 287 pp. 74 X 5 ; ‘ , Faber 20 /- 


Climbing has had a phenomenal boost since the war, 
helped no doubt by Sir John Hunt’s success on Everest, and 
it is certain to increase in popularity over the next few years. 
The would-be climber needs three important things: adequate 
training, proper equipment, and somewhere to climb. Mr. 
Pyatt is concerned with the third of these requirements and 
provides a most useful, reasonably comprehensive gazetteer oi 
the climbing grounds in the British Isles. By counties or 
groups of counties, he locates the crags, gives them an 
Ordnance Survey Grid Reference and indicates in general 
terms the available climbs. Details of individual crags and 
routes are to be found in local guide-books and Mr. Pyatt 
lists these along with books for general reading about 4 
particular area. Beginners will find an astonishingly wide 
variety of climbs on which to practise their first fumbling 
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footholds ; experts will surely discover some new challenges 
among the 1,100 features included in this mountaineer’s vade 
12/6 mecum. 


y of TREVELYAN, J. The Artist and his World. 192 pp. 
work 8 x 5 ; ; P . g ; Gollancz 12/6 
and A book for would-be artists without a single illustration 
ents, or reproduction is something to wonder about but one does 
clear not mind the absence of pictures in this attempt to tell the 
ndex tyro artist what the art world is all about and what makes 
ighly artists “tick.” In this latter aspect it is perhaps weakest since 
zoing the author does not admit to any great sense of fire within 
been, himself. On the other hand he curbs his latent cynicism in 
, & order to encourage young aspirants to have a go if they feel 
ture they must. There is a good deal of material information all 
in an the way through and a thorough survey of the hangers-on of 
-ayed. the art world with a few lively thumb-nail sketches of artists 
tdoor past and present. Mr. Trevelyan is quite good, too, on the 
their “isms” of art and for a serious student this is possibly the 
1 and most useful part of the whole. One is bound to feel, however, 
them. that as A Young Person’s Guide it is not really on the mark. 


sll FOR LIBRARIANS 
the SpaALDING, E. L. Books through the child’s eyes 
Grant 6/6 
There is little in this book likely to be new to children’s 
librarians or teachers, but it has the interest of a private 
20 /- enterprise in an increasingly mass produced chain store world. 
ae It is an example which might be followed almost anywhere by 
. or private people, really interested in children and books. Such 
years schemes could help to reduce the stultifying effect on the 
equate average child of the increasing number of factory-like schools 
Mr. and bewildering mass of often ill-selected books on the shelves 
™ pe of free libraries. Moreover children, no less than adults, 
~ah of cherish with pride and affection something they have helped 
i a to build and pay for. That the selection seems overweighted 
- by inferior books is inescapable today but is balanced by the 
ral appearance of a book like Seredy’s Good Master in the “most 
_ 4 popular’’ list. 
“oe One of the main points of smaller libraries like this is 
Rakagge that there is more personal contact with the child borrower 
: ’ and a tactful and devoted librarian can influence selection 
unobtrusively and with real knowledge of a particular child’s 
tastes and abilities. 
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THE BRIDGE 


The books included in this section have been chosen from among Adult 
books as being suitable for inclusion in the Intermediate Library and are 
generally suggested for reading by young people from 15 to 19. They are 
not necessarily of very recent publication. 


Derry, S. The Rome Escape Line . Harrap 16/-: 
After the collapse of Italy, many allied prisoners of war 
escaped and sought refuge in the Vatican. For political 
reasons the Vatican was not in a position to give official aid, 
but an organisation was built up under the leadership of 
Sam Derry, himself an escaped prisoner of war, to billet these 
men in Rome and the countryside round Rome and, if possible, 
to arrange their departure beyond the German lines. The 
book has all the ingredients of a good thriller, constant fear, 
danger and sudden death. Derry tells the story with modesty, 
humanity and understanding. It succeeds because he has 
refused to be carried away into highly coloured narrative by 
his exciting theme yet has conveyed that excitement through 
the straightforward simplicity of his style. 


DymoxkeE, J. Born for Victory . . Jarrolds 18/- 
Last year we reviewed Rosemary Sutcliff’s novel on 
Thomas Fairfax, The Rider on the White Horse. This covers 
the same ground and paints the same attractive picture of 
Fairfax, with a less favourable view of other Commonwealth 
leaders. It is a measure of the book’s success that, though 
the landscape was familiar, we found new enjoyment, and new 

and pleasing facets of the character of Fairfax. 


Gautuco, P. Mrs. Harris goes to New York 
M. Joseph 10/6 
The indomitable Cockney charwoman who stars in 
Flowers for Mrs. Harris now journeys to New York to seek 
George Brown, father of a poor ill treated child. Fate assists 
her generous impulses through her American employer and 
old friends turn up on the ship so that she and her rather 
timid friend have a wonderful if sometimes alarming trip. 
Disaster seems to stare her in the face and she almost succumbs 
to a nervous breakdown, but all comes right and the two 
friends leave America in triumph with little Henry provided 
for, to return to the London they know and love better than 
all strange joys in other lands. 
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Hyperbole — yes, a fairy tale — yes. But how fleasant 
to meet a few modern characters with old fashioned virtues 
and simple minds, and nothing more objectionable than a little 
highly coloured Cockney language, with situations full of 
unconscious humour. How delightful to think that such a 
sterling, uninhibited character might make friends with, and 
move so naturally among people of all social grades, yet never 
16/-: lose her integrity nor belie her origins. For once the publisher’s 
; wee blurb is justified and many young readers will be diverted 
litical and edified for the few hours spent in reading this charming 
1 aid, novel. For girls from 15 up. 


ip of Hf Marric, J. J. Gideon’s Risk . . Hodder 12/6 


_ In this latest story of Scotland Yard’s incessant war 
ssible, 


Adult 
id are 
ey are 


against crime, we find Commander Gideon tackling a 
The large-scale series of car thefts and turning a Nelsonian blind 
eye to orders from the Home Office in order to solve a 5 
year-old murder. As with all the “Gideon” books, the 
background and atmosphere ring remarkably true and the 
author manages to convey in an admirable manner the 
thoroughness and months of painstaking hard work that go 


- fear, 
desty, 
> has 
ve by 
rough 


to make up a modern police investigation. 


Maxwe.i, G. Ring of Bright Waters. Longmans 25/- 

This is a delightful book with an appeal both to those 

who love lonely places and to animal lovers. Gavin Maxwell 

establishes himself in a lonely, empty shell of a cottage on a 

roadless West Highland shore and the first part of the book 

is the story of how he made his life in this cottage, furnishing 

it mainly from the flotsam of the shore. The second part is 

the story of his two otters, the first brought home by him 

from Arabia, and the second, acquired after the death of the 

10/6 first, from a doctor on leave from Nigeria. Their dexterity, 

ws inl love of adventure, intelligence and affection make them 

0 seek charming pets. They transplant without difficulty to the West 

assists Highlands and learn to hunt and play on shore and in sea 

xr’ and and stream. Though their story is the central theme of the 

rather book, over all lies the author’s love of the wild places and 
x trip. wild fauna of his native land. 


ccumbs Murray, W. H. The Spurs of Troodos . Dent 16/- 
nd ded , The author’s second adventure thriller featuring John 
“pn Taunt. Taunt and his wife Maureen follow the trail from 
yo the Franco-Belgian border through Italy and Albania to a 
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dénouement in the mountains of Cyprus. It could have been 
Richard Hannay even to the game of hide and seek among the 
crags and will appeal to Buchan fans. This is enough to 
commend it though we prefer Murray as a_ straight 
mountaineer. 


Wuite, J. D. Captain of Marine . Hutchinson 15/- 


This is the second of a series of historical adventure 
stories concerning the exploits of Captain Kelso — a 
Hornblower type of hero who commands a frigate of the old 
East India Company. Here Kelso joins forces with the 
famous Robert Clive to fight the French and the native tyrant, 
Surajah Dowlah. 

Mr. White has given us a colourful slice of 18th century 
history, well spiced with action and if Kelso, himself seems 
a trifle too much the story-book hero, some of the secondary 
characters are well-drawn and the book as a whole makes very 
enjoyable reading. 


WIuiaMs-E.tuis, A. AND Owen, M. Out of this 





World. 198 pp. 8 X 54 f ; ; Blackie 10/6 

To many the words “Science fiction” carry an aura of 
melodrama, contrived situations and materialistic imaginings. 
This carefully compiled anthology will do much to dispel this 
illusion. The material of the serious novelist — and most 
of those in this collection are serious — has remained the 
same through the ages. His concern is with human character 
and moral values. To reveal them and to create the suspense 
which ensures the maintenance of our interest, his symbols 
change. In his foreword, Bertrand Russell says “Since, in 
each age reality presents us with new facets, the symbols and, 
to a lesser degree, the technique, of the imaginative writer 
should change, for he must brush close to, but transcend 
possibility. ‘Today a rocket ship is nearer to us than Apollo’s 
chariot . . . but the story-teller’s prime business remains the 
same.” 

In the first story — “Breaking strain” by Arthur C. 
Clarke — it is the breaking strain of human beings which is 
at issue. That the crisis of character occurs in outer space is 
only incidental ; it could quite as easily have occurred at sea 
or in mountaineering. Not all the stories reach the same 
high standard but the best are concerned more with the 
strength and weakness of human characters than the external 
settings in which these are revealed. 
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In addition to Arthur Clarke the authors included are 
John Wyndham, Arthur Porges, John Kippax, Murray 
Leinster, Fredric Brown, Ian Williamson and Jack Vance. 
Together they have produced a collection of imaginative and 
creative writing which will appeal to the more lively minded 
of our older children. 


Witson, B. K. The Lovely Summer. Illus. by M. 
Hopper. 192 pp. 8 X 5} , ; Constable 12/6 


Barbara Ker Wilson continues in this book the fictional 
history of Feminism begun in Path-through-the-woods. The 
earlier book showed some of the difficulties of young women 
in trying to do a useful job of work in mid-Victorian days ; 
The Lovely Summer is about the Suffragettes. The subject 
background is important, indeed paramount ; but both books 
are stories, not tracts, and very good stories too. The Lovely 
Summer is the better book in tight construction and in unity 
of atmosphere, possibly too in accessibility to its readers ; both 
are well worth having. 


The lovely summer is the time immediately before the 
first world war. Miss Wilson has captured magically the 
atmosphere of golden afternoon ; she shows too the shadows 
which give, for those who can see, a warning that the old 
world is breaking up. The scene, for the most part, is a 
village with its complex society of great house, country house, 
vicarage and cottage ; each is occupied by people who are 
individuals, not types ; and much of the charm of the book 
lies in its sensitive creation of character. This is a book for 
growing girls, and Miss Wilson touches in delicately the pastel 
tones of young love. Perhaps some of the unsympathetic 
characters are caricatures, although a brief study of Hansard 
will confirm the portrait of Henry Fraser-Gordon, the rabid 
anti-suffragette. 


I liked this book very much, and think it has much to 
offer thoughtful girls in their mid-teens. So intelligent a 
book may be criticised for lack of spontaneity. Certainly there 
is nothing unpremeditated here ; the author is always firmly 
in control. But surely so efficient hon-st and sensitive a book 
is its own complete justification. It has just the qualities for 
which many adults have been looking ; equally it has the stuff 
of adolescent girlhood in it, and I cannot believe that girls will 
not respond to its strong and tender appeal. 
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WynpuaM, J. Trouble with Lichen . M. Joseph 13/6 
Two scientists, working in the same laboratory, discover 
simultaneously a lichen with the property of extending normal 
life to three or four times the normal span. Each sees the 
dangers in the discovery, such as over population and the loss 
of promotion prospects through the longevity of those 
occupying senior posts, and partly due also to limitations of 
supply, each experiments in a limited field, the one in his own 
family, the second, a brilliant woman and ardent feminist, 
among selected women who she hopes will eventually provide 
the leaders of the world. Once the secret is exposed by the 
press the full sociological implications of the discovery become 
plain and the funeral of the assassinated woman scientist is 
a fitting climax to a credible and human story. The discovery 
that the assassination was faked, and the contrived happy 
ending is an unworthy ending to a thoug')t-provoking book. 





Librarians, Teachers, Booksellers all interested 
in Children’s Books are cordially invited to visit the 


HILDREN’S 
BOOK SHO 


NOVEMBER 29 — DECEMBER 10 (Noon 


This year the Children’s Book Show will be held at th 
R.B.A. Galleries to ensure greater space and comfort in whic 
to view the books. 51 publishers will be exhibiting and 
will also be an exhibition of Children’s Book Illustrat 
under the auspices of the Society of Industrial Artist 
In addition an I SPY yy a has been arranged for 
young people visiting the Show. 


Monday to Saturday 10a.m.-5p.m. 
Thursday till 7 p.m. 


AT THE R.B.A. GALLERIES 
63 Suffolk Street, S.W. 
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